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in this country before the increasing facilities 

of communication and the standardization of 
men and things. We no longer go to war over our 
differences and divergences, but to a less acute 
degree the differences exist. A native of Georgia is 
not like a native of Vermont. Kansas City and its 
inhabitants are different from Philadelphia and the 
Philadelphians; New Orleans in only the most super- 
ficial sense resembles Toledo, Ohio. For the sake of 
variety and color it is well that the dweller in one 
section and the dweller in another section should 
not be alike as two Ford sedans, let us say, are alike. 
But desirable or not, the sectional differences can- 
not be denied. 

The South, the Southwest, the Middle West, and 
the “Coast” are sections of America, groups of 
States tied together by common problems and 
conditions.’ Their boundaries are only approxi- 
mate; a section is an emotional, a spiritual, and not a 
political unit, but its emotions are generally founded 
on the common incidence of economic pressure. 

Misunderstandings and misrepresentations of 


[: is not true that sectionalism has disappeared 


sectional problems make for much hasty and ill- 
tempered talk and for equally hasty legislation. The 
New Yorker has small sympathy for the “Coast’s”’ 
attitude toward Japanese immigration. The farmer 
in the Northwest regards New England’s high tariff 
proclivities as well-nigh criminal. Obviously,it would 
be well if the problems of each section were under- 
stood by the country as a whole. As a small con- 
tribution toward that happy consummation, THE: 
INDEPENDENT proposes from time to time to issue 
Sectional Numbers devoted to an exposition of the 
true inwardness of the problems confronting par-: 
ticular sections. 


The New England Number 


N this instance, we treat of those six States in the 
Northeast corner of our country which make up 
New England. Shut off from the hinterland by the 
great waterways of the Hudson and the St. Law- 
rence rivers, sharing the common disadvantages of 
an ungenerous soil and an uneasy climate, settled by 
the same manner of folk and inspired from the 
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beginning by similar ideals, the New England States 
have always formed an unusually compact and in- 
tegral section. With minor differences and distinc- 
tions one may properly speak of the problems and 
characteristics of New England as being roughly 
the same for each of its constituent parts. 

It was said long since that the principal product 
of New England was men. A prodigal mother, she 
has given her sons to the republic; for generations 
she has sent them, stamped with her hall mark, in- 
formed and vitalized with her spirit into the four 
corners of our country there to create communities 
after her model. Her influence on the thought and 
conduct of our people has been out of all propor- 
tion to her numbers and her wealth. 

As other, more-favored sections grew greater and 
richer, as population drained away in constant emi- 
gration, it has seemed to many that New England 
was standing still or even visibly retreating and 
shrinking. Certainly, New England is less important 
materially and spiritually in an America of 120,000,- 
000 souls than in one of 40,000,000. Also, the spirit of 
modern life is away from, if not hostile to, the tradi- 
tional spirit of New England thought. A postwar 
generation disdains the ideals of Puritanism. The 
smart young authors of the intelligentsia see in New 
England culture only the pale, sterile formalism of 
a dead ritual. The business man, the farmer, the 
banker in other sections no longer experience that 
“certain condescension” on the part of New Eng- 
landers which at one time so annoyed them. Instead, 
they are inclined to deride the New Englander as a 
back number. New England is far from complacent. 
She is aware of her handicaps and is grappling with 
them. Last November a New England Conference 
was held at Worcester, Massachusetts, attended by 
representative men from all the six States. No booster 
spirit prevailed, no ballyhooing or blowing the Main 
Street horn. On the contrary, men met seriously and 
debated seriously how to undertake the constructive 
work of directing New England’s energies and tal- 
ents fruitfully. The spirit of that gathering is reflected 
in the articles which appear in this number. 

In the admirable phrase of Mr. John S. Lawrence, 
chairman of the Council, New England, like Old 
England and unlike any other section in the United 
States, has reached the condition of “industrial 
maturity.” Her problems are quite different from 
those of newer, expanding sections. They are strange, 
new problems which American communities else- 
where have never been called upon to solve. But 
New Englanders believe they can be solved; they 
feel, too, that in solving them, New England will 
again have given a lead to other sections in this 
country, will again have fulfilled her function of 
showing that natural handicaps can be overcome 
by hard work and hard sense. The New Englander 
is not discouraged; he is not weaker willed or less 
energetic than his sires. The salt has not lost its 


savor, nor has the New England leaven lost its 
strange power to leaven whole lumps of hinterland. 
Nor have the truths, preached by New England 
clergymen, thought out by New England philoso- 
phers, embedded in New England character and life, 
lost either their verity or their force. For a time peo- 
ple may turn away from them and ignore them, the 
shrill laughter of aliens may deride the sober New 
England moralities as absurd, grotesque, and out of 
date. But at the last men will swing back from the 
ceaseless, weary accumulation of material things 
and respect anew the stubborn adherence of New 
England to old doctrines which put high thinking 
above high living and the right conduct of life above 
the indulgence of the easiest way. 


Fast Work 


OL. WILLIAM MITCHELL is no sphinx, but, 
relatively, he has been almost inaudible since 
he walked out of the United States Army, leaving 
this country practically defenseless against the 
attack of any foreign power. 
Just prior to his leave-taking, 
however, he showed his amaz- 
ing talent in performing a feat 
unique in the military annals of 
our country. In one day he 
added to his pay as a colonel 
the sum of one thousand and 
twenty-seven dollars and no 
cents, or enough silver coins, 
laid end to end, to feed six 
college professors for three years. As a flying officer 
Colonel Mitchell was entitled to an extra allowance 
of pay, to qualify for which a certain number of 
“flights” must be performed within a given period. 
Colonel Mitchell made no flights during the months 
of November and December, 1925, but on January 
16, 1926, he made thirty-seven “flights” in one hour 
and ten minutes, thus earning the right to collect 
the back flying pay allowance amounting to the 
immense sum referred to. 

It was undoubtedly a slick performance which 
one may admire for its virtuosity however much 
one deplores it as a taxpayer. But was it quite the 
ticket, was it quite the gesture for an officer in his 
position? We should like Colonel Mitchell better 
if he had neglected this opportunity. We are not 
inclined any longer to take him very seriously as 
a martyr to the brass-bound, red-taped bureaucrats 
who thrive on regulations. 





Decent Living Quarters 


fb ese is one seeming extravagance in which 
Congress might well indulge itself at this session. 
That is the passage of the Porter bill providing 
$10,000,000 for the purchase of permanent buildings 
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to house American Embassies and Legations abroad. 
No economy is less befitting the richest nation on 
earth than that which forces its spokesmen in the 
capitals of the world either to draw heavily on their 
own independent means in order to maintain the 
semblance of reasonable social courtesy or else to 
live as a recent envoy to a central European country 
did — a boarder in the four-room flat of a legation 
employee. Almost without exception, foreign repre- 
sentatives in Washington are given by their Govern- 
ments, not only decent living quarters, but an 
adequate entertainment allowance. The United 
States provides neither, except in the case of the 
Embassy in London, where about $6,000 a year is 


allowed for entertainment. Even there our Ambas- .« 


sador receives a salary of .$17,000 as compared 
with emoluments totaling about $85,000 for the 
British Ambassador in Washington. The Porter 
bill is an excellent step in the right direction. We 
only wish that it went even farther and provided 
the wherewithal for American envoys to maintain 
their establishments once the buildings have been 
purchased. 


The Charleston 


|, eo ee we are in for a reign of grief. 
Somehow or other, we shall have to learn. the 
Charleston. For a while we hoped against hope that 
the fad would pass. Those pesky steps and kicks and 
shuffles were too intricate, too ugly for lay feet to 
learn and to delight in. Smart young women and 
loose-jointed, slightly imbecile young men could do 
astonishing Negroid things with their knees and 
ankles, but it did seem a little too much to ask or to 
expect of those of us whose path is downward toward 
the scrap heap of senility. Alas, it is every day more 
evident that he or she who would dance must dance 
the Charleston; those arbiters of elegance, the con- 
ductors of jazz orchestras, have so decreed it, and 
to their ukase one must bend — and also flap — the 
knee. The prospect for spectators is not without its 
joy, but for the actors, condemned to prance and 
strut, to wiggle their ankles and wave their knees, to 
puff and wheeze and lard the lean floor as they fall 
around, the future is one of inspissated gloom. 

The wretched thing has spread like some dreadful 
epidemic over this fair land. Recently, in the State 
Senate of Kentucky, a few young ladies from the 
Louisville Girls’ High School were invited by the 
assembled Solons to come to the floor during recess 
and demonstrate to the combined wisdom of that 
great body the dance known as the Charleston. 
Unable adequately to strut their stuff on the rich 
carpets of. the Senate Chamber, the young ladies 
mounted a large table and proceeded to perform to 
the highly appreciative lawmakers. A good deal of 
comment has since been heard from some circles 
which found the performance improper. According 


to newspaper accounts, Rev. T. B. Hill of Mount 
Sterling, Kentucky, called the exhibition in the 
Senate chamber “‘debauchery”; said he had seen no 
dance so radical in forty years with the exception of 
the hoochie-koochie. Mr. Hill declared that Rome 
in her dirtiest days never pulled in her Senate 
chambers anything dirtier than the performance? 
“Out of that cesspool,” he said, “only corruption of 
the vilest sort can flow.” 

But the Senators seem to think, as we do, that the 
Charleston is innocent enough. It’s the difficulty of 
the thing that we object to. 


Make Dollars Produce 


INCE the Dawes Plan went into effect German 
credit has sustained an amazing revival in Amer- 
ican financial circles. With this revival, however, 
has come a type of American financing in Germany 
which we view with considerable apprehension. We 
refer to dollar loans to German municipalities and 
states. While in 1924 they amounted to only about 
$6,000,000, they had run in 1925 to more than 
$100,000,000, spread over some twenty-two different 
cities. There is every indication that they will go 
considerably higher in 1926. Our objections are based 
on the following reasons: As Germany’s position 
necessitates strict economy in government, no for- 
eign loans should be contracted except for pro- 
ductive use. When transportation lines, dockyards, 
and other public services are so inadequate as ac- 
tually to handicap that capacity to produce and ex- 


port which is so vital to Germany today, loans made . 


to extend and improve them may be classed as 
indirectly productive. But we find in most instances 
that these extensions, however desirable, are by no 
means essential. They add to the ease and comfort 
of living and may relieve unemployment temporarily, 
but they do not increase either production orexports. 
However, whether productive or not, such foreign 
loans tend to release large sums in the municipal 
budgets for other expenditures. We find new opera 
houses, theatres, stadiums, public markets, public 
baths, public playgrounds, and the like being 
financed in Germany, either directly or indirectly 
by foreign loans. The American dollar, seeking a high 
rate of interest, is contributing to ill-timed extrava- 
gance on the part of German cities and states. 

Our public has been asked to consider German 
municipal loans in the same way as similar loans in 
the United States, with chief emphasis on the fun- 
damental resources and taxable property in the cities 
concerned. It is, of course, important to analyze in 
Germany or elsewhere the credit of a public or 
private borrower; and it is quite probable that all 
the German municipal loans floated in New York 
are sound enough as regards the ability of the bor- 
rowers to provide interest, amortization, ‘and liqui- 
dation charges in German currency. But who knows 
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how welcome’ in future years German marks will 
be: to American:investors or at what rate they can 
be converted inito dollars. | 
_ At present the German trade balance is not sufhi- 
cient to cover in terms of foreign exchange even the 
interest and sinking-fund requirement of private 
obligations, to say nothing of the reparations pay- 
ments to be made in the future. The constant inflow 
of foreign capital has covered such interest payments 
up to date, and the $200,000,000 Dawes Plan loan 
provides for temporary reparations requirements. 
At any time the sound German industrial concern 
which has borrowed dollars is in a fairly good posi- 
tion — due to exports and foreign cash balances 
— to meet its current dollar obligations. But the 
German municipality or state has no reserves abroad 
and .receives no income in American exchange. It 
will be obliged to buy dollars or pounds — if it is 
financially or legally possible to do so. All one can 
say at present is that unless Germany produces far 
‘more economically and efficiently than she has done 
at any time since the war, her foreign exchange will 
continue in.a state of such extreme and delicate 
tension as to make the payment of state loans a 
very doubtful probability. American investors, and 
consequently the American Government, may then 
find themselves involved in one of those political- 
financial situations which are more troublesome and 
more mischievous than most “entangling alli- 
ances.” We feel, in short, that loans to productive 
German business are a real service to Germany 
and to the world, but that any encouragement to 
German cities or states to borrow money for 
unnecessary purposes is a real disservice to Germany 
—a potential. source of confusion and discord. . 
Added. to'.all the other intricate problems that 
bear on the soundness of such loans is the impon- 
derable factor of reparations payments. On paper 
the Allied powers have a first lien on all German 


«> assets and American investors who confidently. ex- 


pect Germany ‘to find sufficient exchange to meet 
service on dollar loans have to reckon with those 
nations — particularly France — all of whom count 
on priority payments. Finally, there is the question 
of German psychology which close observers advise 
us is none too reassuring. A nation which has wiped 
out its internal debts by depreciating its currency, 
feels itself saddled with a limitless reparations bur- 
den, and sees dollars pouring into its coffers is not 
apt to worry too scrupulously about future debts. 


Cloud-bursts of Apple Sauce 
‘heme old friend Mr. Mencken recently published 


in that Paris-green-colored magazine of his, 
that Mercury which is manna to the intelligentsia 
and henbane to the average citizen, an article, en- 
titled “‘Hatrack,” of very questionable taste and, as 
it seemed to some, of even worse morality. In fact, 


the Watch and Ward Society of Massachusetts 
found the article so objectionable that the sale of 
that issue of the magazine was forbidden in the 
State. Whereupon, the astute Mr. Mencken, scent- 
ing a certain publicity value in the situation, 
worked himself up into a state of holy indignation 
and announced that he would travel from New 
York to Boston and himself there vend a copy of his 
maligned publication, and let the sour fanatics and 
witch burners of Boston do their worst. On April 5 
he arrived in the New England metropolis, marched 
to the Common, and there in the middle of an 
immense crowd of loafers and photographers the 
foul deed was consummated and a copy sold. Mr. 
Mencken was promptly arrested. He was as 
promptly acquitted on the grounds, apparently, that 
his potential readers were themselves so sophisti- 
cated as to be immune from contamination. 

But the joke, in this instance, is not altogether on 
the dour, crabbed Puritans of Boston. On the day of 
Mr. Mencken’s arrival the staid columns of the 
Boston Transcript presented a program of civic 
welcome to the distinguished visitor, hastily ar- 
ranged, to be sure, but sufficient to indicate the high 
= ply in which he was held. The program consisted 
of an 


Address of welcome by representatives of com- 
bined Rotary Clubs of Massachusetts, to be followed 
by a grand parade which may ‘include the following 
units: 

Five hundred Babbits surreptitiously chewing gum. 

Contingent of Lowells talking to Cabots. 

American Legion brass band. 

Presentation of key to the city, by local secretary 
of the Anti-Saloon League. 

Children, descendants of Mayflower passengers, 
strewing raspberries. 

Float by Boston realtors, typifying “Service.” 

Presentation to Mr. Mencken of garland of poison 
ivy by combined Irish societies of Boston. ) 

Float by local Fundamentalists. (Participants 
will wear Baltimore aureoles). 

Elks’ brass band. 

Intelligentsia and cognoscenti bearing placards 
“Hatrack May Be Clever, But Is It Art?” 

Younger generation, mounted on kiddie kars, 
correcting proof sheets of novels. 

College professors. 

Reading, by Mr. Isaac Goldberg from unpub- 
lished work ‘‘The Martyr Mencken.” 

100 per cent Americans. 

Kiwanians’ brass band. 

Morticians. 

The civilized minority. 

The ghost of Rabelais. 

Grand final cloud-burst of apple sauce. 


The last feature in the parade is particularly sound 
in its anticipation of exactly what is going to happen 
when Mr. Mencken unlooses his floods of holy rage 
on the heads of the long-suffering New Englanders. 
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New England—A Case of Industrial Maturity 


By John S. Lawrence 


HE assembly of the industrial, commercial, 
’ and agricultural leaders of New England 

in the first New England Conference at 
Worcester last November served to direct attention 
anew to the problems of this section of the United 
States. In New England it brought a quickening of 
thought and a fresh optimism that was not based 
on self-satisfaction alone. Outside of New England 
reactions to the movement were almost as marked. 


Expressions of friendly 


sufficiently established to constitute a real obstacle 
to the kind of development needed under modern 
conditions. Our first factory industry, that of textile 
manufacture, still reflects traditions traceable to 
the time of the Industrial Revolution in England, 
whence, of course, the industry was imported. 

It is no more than fair to say that American 
industry and invention had their birth in New 
England. Andrew Jackson, when President, ex- 
claimed over the pro- 
cession of young women 








interest came from Flor- 
ida and the Pacific Coast, 
and happenings in the 
business world gave evi- 
dence of a new faith in 
the potentialities of New 
England both as a pro- 
duction area and as a 
rich market. Our cousins 
in England, still seeking 
solutions of their postwar 


“One product which New England has 
given away with a prodigal hand is her youth,”’ 
says Mr. Lawrence, president of the New 
England Council. Now, faced with a condi- 
tion of ‘industrial maturity,” unique in 
America, she is calling her youth home to 
attack and conquer the new business frontiers 

created by this maturity 


called in from the farms 
to work in the new textile 
mills of Lowell. The ma- 
chine tool, on which mod- 
ern mass production is 
so largely based, had its 
evolution in the Con- 
necticut River Valley. 
Innumerable examples 
could be cited of great 
nationally prominent in- 





adjustment problems, 
asked to be kept in- 
formed regarding New England’s plans for improv- 
ing her condition. No one in my position the last 
four months could doubt the existence of an im- 
measurable good will toward New England and a 
widespread desire that she may maintain a position 
in keeping with her past contributions to national 
development. 

Other sections may well be interested in New 
England’s endeavors to take stock of her situation 
and formulate constructive policies for her further 
development. It is as inevitable as the years that 
they must some day deal with problems similar 
to those now confronting New England. The 
nature of those problems is indicated in the single 
phrase, “industrial maturity.” In moments of 
irritation, good friends of New England have some- 
times diagnosed her complaint as “middle-aged 
complacency,” but we prefer the term “industrial 
maturity” as more accurate. 

New England is the first section of the New World 
to face Old World problems. We have the problem 
of crooked streets; of cities and towns laid out before 
modern transportation was dreamed of; of towns 
and industrial development where reservoirs ought 
to be; of the presence on our statute books of con- 
flicting and uneconomic laws, the heritage of an- 
other era; of farms on land that never would have 
been cleared had the agricultural possibilities of the 
Mississippi Valley been appreciated or known. In 
New England certain Old World conditions became 


dustries that had their 
beginnings in these Northeastern States. 

For a century New England concentrated her 
energy and genius upon problems of production. 
She succeeded so well that the rest of the country 
came to her for manufactured products and her 
goods found ready markets in other lands. More- 
over, as newer areas to the West passed from the 
agricultural stage to industrial development, they 
turned to New England for the machines and the 
men to help them get under way. The shoe industry 
of the Mississippi Valley could not have been 
started without the automatic shoe machinery 
invented and manufactured in New England; the 
machine shops and automobile factories of the 
Middle West are filled with New England mechan- 
ics. New England furnished both equipment and 
personnel for many of the industries in the West 
with which her own factories are competing today. 


X& a result of her tremendous success in produc- 
tion, New England grew rich faster, perhaps, 
than any area of equal population in the United 
States. For generations this region has had all that 
newer communities hoped to have — expanding 
and prosperous industries, armies of skilled workers, 
and the culture and refinements of life that come 
with wealth and leisure. She attained, in other 
words, industrial maturity and, like Old England, 
is today almost wholly dependent upon the con- 
tinued successful operation of her mills and factories. 
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While other sections still have agriculture as a chief 
source of wealth, New England has reached the 
stage when practically all her eggs are in the in- 
dustrial basket. 

With communities as with individuals, the years 
bring changes which, if not recognized and dealt 
with, are sure to cause difficulties later on. Inherited 
wealth often leads to the maintenance of the highest 
standards of industry, as in many cases in New 
England, but it will also bring depressing influences 
if it acts as a check on ambitious men and drives 
them elsewhere. 


NE product which New England has given 
away with a prodigal hand is her youth. Gointo 
any section of the United States and you will find 
sons of New England, trained in New England 
educational institutions and industries, at the 
head of important enterprises. What would be their 
testimony today if they were asked why they left 
New England? I have recently come into contact 
with a score of young men between the ages of 
twenty-five and thirty who were connected with 
New England industry. They all craved opportunity 
for self-expression. Their attitude was not unlike 
that expressed by my grandfather in a letter to his 
father. He wrote: “Youth has the pioneer instinct. 
You must provide the frontiers.” New England 
today provides new frontiers in its problems of 
industrial maturity. 

Another effect of the accumulation of wealth 
through industrial maturity is the appearance of 
management that has little investment in the 
property it manages. You all know the saying that 
the best thing you can put on a piece of land is the 
foot of its owner. Inherited wealth leads to the crea- 
tion of trusts which gather into inactive hands the 
control over great industrial properties. Such trusts 
are controlled by specialists under the direction of 
the courts and are re- 
quired to be conserva- 
tive and comparatively 
inactive when safe- 
guarding the interests 
of others. 

Since New England- 
ers have been trained 
for one hundred years 
principally in produc- 
tion, — the problem of 
the past century, — 
probably the most visi- 
ble effect of industrial 
maturity in New Eng- 
land today is the gen- 
eral failure tokeep pace —_ (Keystone) 
with the progress of 
modern merchandising. 
Some of our industries 





“‘ New England today provides new frontiers in its problems of indus- 
trial maturity,” says Mr. Lawrence (right) shown above with Senator 
Deneen of Illinois 


are still under the spell of the days when the shoe 
buyers of the United States came to Boston twice 
a year for their stocks. Nowadays, New England 
shoes must be taken to the buyer wherever he may 
be and, moreover, must compete in price and style 
with shoes made elsewhere. Much the same is true 
of New England’s manufactures of wool, cotton, 
paper, and metals. Past conditions have naturally 
induced a tendency toward an exaggerated belief 
in the degree to which the rest of the country is 
dependent upon the products of New England 
manufacture. Supremacy in a given line has some- 
times led to a “take it or leave it” attitude and to 
indifference to the customer’s real needs. In some 
New England industries, at present, there is a 
growing impression that production has been too 
much planned to suit production facilities, instead 
of production’s being adapted to meet the con- 
stantly changing market demands. 


HE New England Conference and its executive 
body, the New England Council, represent the 
endeavor to deal with these conditions of industrial 
maturity. The Conference was called by a joint 
committee, appointed by the six New England 
Governors, who delegated to the committee the task 
of devising some plan for a comprehensive con- 
sideration of New England problems and for co- 
ordinating the efforts of existing agencies devoted 
to the advancement of New England interests. The 
delegates to the Conference numbered nearly one 
thousand men. They represented chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, trade associations, farm organizations, trans- 
portation and power interests, and associations of 
bankers, hotel men, real-estate dealers and adver- 
tising men. The Conference was in effect a cross 
section of New England’s economic activity. After 
two days of the plainest speaking New England had 
ever heard, the Con- 
ference adjourned, but 
not without providing 
means for having its 
ideas carried into ef- 
fect. It created the 
New England Council, 
a body of seventy-two 
men_ elected — twelve 
from each State — by 
the delegates from each 
State; these seventy- 
two men make the 
Council representative 
of the entire New Eng- 
land area and its 
every major economic 
interest. 
The proceedings of 
(Continued on page 468) 
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New England’s Sick Man—Agriculture | 


By W. S. Rossiter 


declining? Here and there in the six States 

surveys have been made, books and pamphlets 
have been written, and innumerable agricultural 
organizations have held State and interstate meet- 
ings to appraise the status of agriculture as a whole 
and by subjects. Now into the arena comes the 
newly formed and potentially important All New 
England Council, to deal with problems of market- 


it agriculture in New England prospering or 


that a “midcensal” census of the principal items 
relating to American agriculture be taken in the 
“5” year — as of “‘4”’—so far as crops are concerned. 
This census was duly taken in 1924-25, and the 
results by States have been appearing in press an- 
nouncements for some months. It is now possible to 
combine for New England the principal items cov- 
ered by this recent enumeration and to make com- 
parison with corresponding returns that have been 





ing and to try to point the way 
to real progress. 

But what of agriculture as 
it:is? Some authorities resent 
discouraging comment; and 
while admitting that conditions 
have been bad, admitting that 
the past has shown a record of 
decreasing farms and farmers, 
lessened crops, fewer cultivated 
acres and fewer animals, they 
insist that the worst of the de- 
cline is being checked and that 
the outlook is steadily improv- 
ing. Is it? If it is, all’s well. If it 





In the past five years, farm 
acreage in New England has de- 
creased 6.3 per cent. Yet, at the 
same time, the total number of 
farms increased by 2,929. W. S. 
Rossiter, a New Hampshire 
member of the All New Eng- 
land Council, formerly an official 
with the Census Bureau in 
Washington, combines and ap- 
plies for the first time the statis- 
tics of the Agricultural Census 
of 1924—25, just appearing, which 
reveal New England’s agricul- 

tural situation 


obtained as the decennial cen- 
sus of Igig—20. 

These new results reflect pres- 
ent conditions in New England, 
and the comparisons indicate 
what has happened in five 
years. The record is not espe- 
cially encouraging. The aggre- 
gate acreage of the New England 
States is 39,664,640. Of this 
total, in 1920, 16,930,642 acres 
were included in farms. In 1925 
the corresponding acreage was 
15,863,692, a decrease of slightly 
over a million acres in farms in 














is not, New England needs to 





five years, or 6.3 per cent. (The 





set her house in order, for a new 
conviction has come over the 
six States. Half of them, at least, staked their for- 
tunes years ago on industrial development and have 
been so absorbed in the exciting game of expansion 
that they and some areas of their less industrial 
sister States neglected the farm, so that declines in 
rural regions went on little noticed from decade to 
decade. Lately, however, rural New England has 
been approaching a crisis. The six States have awak- 
ened to the fact that for citizenry and general pros- 
perity a prosperous rural New England is vital; 
and now everybody agrees, for the first time since 
the factory bewitched these States, that the farmer 
must have prompt assistance. Hence, it comes 
about that surveys appear, farm organizations 
meet, and committees are appointed. These are en- 
couraging signs, but, after all, what is the situation? 
Is pessimist or optimist correct? 

The Federal census is the national fact-gatherer. 
Humanly speaking, the census returns, as a whole, 
are as nearly correct as the contributions of thou- 
sands of enumerators, systematically supervised, 
can make them. Heretofore, the Federal census of 
agriculture, like that of population, has been decen- 
nial— that is, taken in the “‘o” year as of the previ- 
ous, or “‘g”’ — so far as crop returns were concerned. 
In the last census act, however, Congress ordered 


decrease during the previous 
ten years was 13.8 per cent.) 
This large five-year decrease occurred in the face of 
a rather surprising increase in the number of all 
farms — 2,929. Hence, the average acreage per 
farm decreased by almost g acres. These facts taken 
together suggest that increase in farms must have 
been caused to a slight extent by more painstaking 
enumeration of doubtful cases, but especially by 
increase of truck gardens and flower farms. On all 
farms, crop acreage in 1924 had declined to more 
than four and a half million acres, a decrease of 
about one quarter — also, remember, in five years. 


jens total value of all farm land and buildings in 
the six States in 1920 was $917,468,584. In 1925 
the total was $9,324,850 less. Separating these 
items,the total value of all land in farms in New Eng- 
land decreased in five years $73,000,000, and that of 
buildings increased $63,700,000. An easy explana- 
tion of the increase in the value of buildings is to 
attribute it to sympathy with the universal increase 
in the value of such property principally because of 
immense increase in building costs. But why has 
the value of land, affected only by economic condi- 
tions, decreased 15 per cent in five years? By the 
curious separation in trend of the two parts of farm 
values, the average value of land per New England 
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farm decreased from 1920 to 1925 about $500 per 
farm, and the buildings increased $350 per farm. 
This trend is so surprising that one would like to 
know also what happened during the decade from 
Ig10 to 1920. During that period an aggregate in- 
crease of 27.7 per cent occurred. The war period, 
however, impairs the value of this comparison, but 
the value of land and that of buildings, considered 
separately, increased at precisely the same percent- 
age. It is worth noting, also, that with two excep- 
tions the aggregate value of all land and buildings 
on New England farms increased at each census 
from 1850 to 1920 inclusive. 


all New England, slightly more than a quarter 
of a million horses in 1924 had decreased in the 
five-year period about 13 per cent. The decrease for 
the decade 1910 to 1920 was 14 per cent — which 
looks as though Mr. Ford were forcing the fighting 
on the New England horse as a draft animal, 
since the number of tractors has tripled, or more, 
in each of the six States. All cattle decreased nearly 
200,000 head, or 14.5 per cent. Within this group 
dairy cows decreased 48,542, or 5.5 per cent. From 
1910 to 1920 all cattle decreased about 1 per cent, 
and dairy cows remained stationary in number. 
As for swine, the decline in five years has been 
amazing. In 1920 the total number of hogs in New 
England was 383,753; five years later it was only 
200,010 — nearly 50 per cent decrease in five years. 
New England seems to be eating up its pork and 
leaving the pigsties empty. ; 

Acreage of hay increased slightly, that of tobacco 
and potatoes was stationary, that of corn for grain 
decreased from 117,000 to 42,000, and of oats from 
224,000 to 163,000. Apple trees of bearing age de- 
creased 7 per cent — nearly half a million trees. 
Trees of nonbearing age decreased about 5 per cent 
— 112,939. Peach trees — reported only for Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut — decreased one third. 
The returns for dairy 
products are not yet 
available, but the de- 
crease in dairy cattle 
and the known discon- 
tent with the return for 
the labor and risk of 
producing and market- 
ing raw milk make it 
unlikely that any sig- 
nificant change for the 
better will be reported. 
On the other hand, 
known developments 
and such returns as are 
beginning to appear 
suggest the probability 
of marked progress in 
the poultry industry : 


(Keystone) 





Even with the increasing number of farms, such sights as this 
deserted farmhouse are not infrequent in New England 
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of sharp increase in the number of chickens and a 
corresponding increase in dozens of eggs. 

Here, for all New England, is no rosy picture of 
changes for the better. Some of the declines recorded 
by the census are greater for the new five-year period 
than for the earlier ten-year period. Naturally, all 
the States do not show the same tendencies, but simi- 
larity of general trend is disconcertingly evident. 
Curiously enough, when the census returns are 
analyzed by the two groups of States into which 
New England naturally divides, — the three north- 
country States and the three industrial States farther 
down, — the latter group, long reckoned as so dis- 
tinctly industrial as to have squeezed agriculture 
into relative unimportance, shows up by comparison 
as slightly more encouraging. 

In the north-country States, taken together, is 
to be found most of the decrease in farm land and 
crop land. In those regions the total value of land 
and buildings reached a decrease of over $31,000,000, 
matched by a corresponding aggregate increase of 
nearly $22,000,000 in the lower group. Thus land 
decreased more in value in the northern group than 
in the southern, and buildings increased less. In all 
six States, farm acreage, crop acreage, value of farm 
land, horses, all cattle, swine, and acreage of corn 
for grain, and of oats — in the four States reported 
— returned varying degrees of decrease. 


N the other hand, the value. of buildings per 
farm increased in all States, including Vermont, 
where the sole State decrease in; total value of 
buildings found compensation ,in the decrease 
shown in the number of farms. Dairy cows increased 
slightly in number in Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
Apple trees of bearing age decreased sharply in 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, and those of 
nonbearing age in Maine, Vermont, and Massa- 
chusetts. Interestingly enough, two thirds of the in- 
crease in the number of farms occurred in the lower 
group of States, while 
two thirds of the 
decrease in all cattle 
appeared in the upper 
group. Similar con- 
trasts appear in the 
comparison of other 
returns —except in 
the case of swine. Here 
the great decrease was 
about equally divided 
between northern and 
southern New England. 
The impression gains, 
as one studies the cen- 
sus returns, that the 
lower group of States 
is faring better than 
(Continued on page 468) 
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Resistance to Change 


New England’s Marketing Problem 
By W. E. Freeland 


HE emphasis in industry has passed from 
production to marketing. New England has 
no monopoly of this change. The whole 
country has a marketing problem due partly to 
difficulty in finding an export market, but mainly 
to the fact that we are in that part of a major 
economic cycle which creates a “buyers’ market.” 
New England’s problem is more acute, however, 
for at least three basic reasons. The newer industrial 
sections, in their effort to overcome New England’s 
intrenched position in industrial leadership, have 
had an advanced schooling in competitive selling; 
the present generation of New England’s industrial 
executives were for the most part trained in a period 
when expanding markets and rising prices empha- 
sized production and encouraged expansion of 
production facilities; the products of New England’s 
mills and factories were marketed by simple 
methods, in quantities and under conditions which 
engendered in the minds of managers false standards 
of marketing costs which now seriously hamper its 
industries under competition of the present type. 
These statements are necessarily generalities, 
and many outstanding exceptions will occur to the 
reader. Nevertheless, any consultant in marketing 
who has practiced in New England realizes that the 
marketing problem here springs largely from resist- 
ance to change — a resistance rooted in mental atti- 
tudes produced by the conditions described above. 
Conditions other than mental attitudes present 
special problems. New England’s geographical posi- 
tion, involving special time and cost in transpor- 
tation, limits her market. In many sections of the 
country industries have sprung up and are serving 
local markets at advantageous costs. This item of 
transportation cost leaves New England in a pref- 
erential position as against the Middle West in the 
markets of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts and in the 
overseas markets. Her skill in producing quality and 
specialty products means that no market is closed 
to her, even one served by its own industries. 
Many New England managers of industry seem 
to feel that the solution of their marketing problems 
will cure all their industrial ills. The marketing 
problem may lie wholly in some form of manage- 
ment weakness; with minor modifications the 
methods now employed might be successful pro- 
viding other troubles were remedied. No marketing 
program is likely to save a plant that is filled 
with obsolete equipment and antiquated processing 
methods. A program will do little to help a business 


} 


where the management has a lax cost system; where 
there is an attempt, by speculation or by improper 
burden distribution, to make a profit on raw mate- 
rials as well as on processing; where planning and 
budgetary control are nonexistent; where no serious 
attempt is made to codrdinate sales and production, 
or to plan both on a forecasted program that takes 
into account changes in the economic cycle and 
other special conditions. 

New England faces another group of conditions 
which visibly affects both her marketing and her 
production activities. The New England industries 
are, in general, long-established ones, with ownership 
too commonly inherited and too prone to be inactive 


“in the daily management of the business. The active 


management is asked to produce continuous divi- 
dends, even though it is obvious that more of the 
earnings should be plowed back into the plant or 
into a marketing investment which might not be 
amortized for some years. The business is exploited 
and creative management largely inhibited. Too 
often the effect of this type of ownership is to em- 
phasize the doctrine that profits should be in- 
creased by cutting wages or raising prices rather 
than by seeking the economies that accrue from 
the application of scientific methods to production 
and marketing. 


ASIC changes are vitally affecting markets. 
Foreign nations that formerly exchanged raw 
materials and foodstuffs for manufactured com- 
modities are fostering their own industries. Not 
only enlarged production facilities, but also the 
perfecting of equipment and processes are accelerat- 
ing output faster than the home market can consume 
it. Merchants are working on a theory of the extra 
profit which lies in speeding up turnover, and sea- 
sonal buying is passing into the discard. Mass 
merchandising, as exemplified in the form of chain 
stores and group buying, is driving manufacturers 
into defensive organizations. Facilities for swift com- 
munication and the growth of national advertising 
are creating national wants and destroying sec- 
tional wants. The strenuous competition for the 
consumer’s dollar is finding expression in wide 
competitive advertising and in the astounding 
spread of installment selling. 

The standards of consumers themselves are 
changing. An inborn desire to rise in the social or 
the economic scale, combined with a larger real in- 
come, is sending the standard of living steadily up. 
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Intensive advertising and merchandising are making 
known to a nation of readers countless new products 
and methods of service and are creating thereby 
a big demand. The older type of manager is thinking 
of competition in terms of competition in his own 
industry; when he.is more enlightened, his thinking 
will take in the competition of substitute articles. 
Competition today requires broad thinking. 

The automobile, the radio set, the electric house- 
hold refrigerator, and such things are cutting down 
the consumer’s clothing money, and the clothing 
and textile industries suffer accordingly. It is not 
the competitive article alone that lowers the sales 
volume for an industrial establishment; it is the 


competition of a flood of entirely different products, | 


creating new wants and giving new satisfactions, 
that takes the larger share of 


which keep plants in normal activity and also keep 
the public interested in the products of those plants? 
First, research — gradually acquiring the title of 
“commercial research” — recognized as a funda- 
mental need. That helps to discover commercial 
points which will command public favor for the 
product. It concerns itself with design, finish, and 
container; it conducts tests to determine the right 
sales unit; it classifies and computes the number of 
probable consumers. It studies population, incomes, 
standards of living, buying habits and dispositions, 
and compiles statistically, by geographical divisions, 
the potential consumption of the product. It takes 
into account past sales and special conditions and 
sets up sales quotas as a foundation of sales, produc- 
tion, and financial programs, employing the figures 
of potential consumption — 
the “market evaluation” — 





the inelastic consumer’s dollar 
and saddles the old trade with 
problems that are hard to 
solve. Extensive marketing of 
the before-the-war type is giv- 
ing way to intensive market- 
ing with a new technique and 
a rising cost. Yet this new 
technique has in may instances 
produced a lower total unit 
cost, once public recognition 
and adequate distribution have 
been established. 

An inspection of successful 
companies indicates that usu- 


source of what economists call 





At the New England Conference 
last November much emphasis was 
placed upon the economic axiom 
that competitive goods will not sell 
themselves. Critics then and since 
have harped upon better salesman- 
ship as the solution of indus- 
trial ills in these six States. The 
author, assistant professor of mar- 
keting in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, discusses the 
many ramifications of this new art 


to which New England must apply 
ally they have developed a herself 


as a yardstick. 

The next factor which is 
gaining recognition in the or- 
ganization for marketing is 
the function of merchandising. 
It is clear that a different psy- 
chology and a special technique 
are required for the planning 
of products and the control of 
inventories of finished goods 
as distinguished from the selling 
of the product. This new func- 
tion has come into prominence 
with modern developments — 
the swift changes of styles, the 
need for creating individuality 








“differential gain.” Research, 
by disclosing new products, 
new uses, and new markets, often opens the door to 
such gain. “Yes,” one can hear the weary manufac- 
turer saying, “that is all right, of course, for East- 
man or for the General Electric — concerns that are 
well able to finance big research programs.” But 
anyone who is conversant with true conditions could 
name many small manufacturers whose business 
has been revitalized by employing the facilities of 
consulting research groups. Neglect research and 
you invite obsolescence. 

It no longer suffices, in most industries, to make 
a product a little better than a competitive product; 
today the article or material must be given in- 
dividuality — must, in fact, take on the nature of 
a specialty. Goodwill is as important as good 
management. Goodwill can be possible only when 
the product can be recognized by its inherent units, 
and when the atmosphere of an institution can be 
thrown around the business which produces it. 
So the emphasis passes from the product to the 
brand and from the process to the advertising and 
service which commend that brand to the public. 
What, then, are the methods of the marketing 





and novelty, and the growing 
necessity for having the right 
inventory for service without excessive investment 
and the danger of loss from obsolescence. 


~~ intensive selling rests upon the wise 
planning and scheduling of sales operations. 
Just as a planning staff has found a permanent place 
in production, so it is finding a place in marketing. 
No longer is some section of the map marked off 
and called a sales territory. A study is made of pos- 
sible consumption, of the frequency of call and the 
number of prospects to determine the sales territory. 
No longer do salesmen route themselves without 
assistance or supervision. The most effective type 
of selling equipment is devised. Men are better 
trained, not only well up on the selling points of the 
article and how to present them, but also how to 
help the merchant in the resale of the article and 
how to instruct the manufacturing customer in the 
use of equipment, tools, and supplies. Setting field 
supervisors over eight or ten salesmen has proved a 
paying plan. 

In the actual work of selling there has been little 
change. The method of selling on commission is 
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losing favor as the need for better control of the 
salesmen becomes apparent. So, too, the need for 
intensive work with wholesalers and retailers is 
making it necessary that another form of compensa- 
tion be employed. As in production, some form of 
standard task with salary and bonus as a method of 
compensation is gaining favor. Better accounting is 
making it possible to base a part of the compensa- 
tion on the profit earned by the individual and thus 
help the sale of the more profitable items. Many 
types of sales-promotion work are used to do the edu- 
cational work that formerly took so much of a sales- 
man’s time from the actual selling of the product. 

One striking thing in recent years is the way in 
which the definition of a sale has changed. Once, 
a manufacturer considered a sale completed when 
he had rendered an invoice for the goods and received 
a check in payment. Today, there is a realization 
that no sale is completed until the goods have passed 
out of trade. In modern marketing it is essential to 
help the middleman dispose of his stock. The result 
is more intensive consumer-advertising. 

This is a day calling for a clarification of distribu- 
tion policies and for the building up of a relationship 
with distributors that will make for close codpera- 
tion. With the increase in branded goods there is 
a growing tendency to select certain wholesalers as 
distributors, or to work toward exclusive or limited 
retail representatives in place of general selling. 


The competition of many brands is one factor in this 
move; another is the necessity for a volume and a 
profit large enough to interest the middleman. 

In many businesses an answer to the problem of 
more profit lies in the simplification of lines. But 
New England industries are apparently being forced 
in the direction of the manufacture of the highest 
quality goods, and consequently may find that 
diversification, in the sense of individual and novelty 
products, will help to swell the volume of business. 


HERE is every reason for New England to face 
with confidence its future in market competition. 
The instincts of the old Yankee traders are still 


_alive. They may be smothered under an overlay of 


tradition and inertia, but releasing the initiative 
of the younger men will quickly solve this difficulty. 
There must be new thinking about the need for an 
investment in marketing effort. Many a New Eng- 
land industry will find solution of its profits problem 
in greatly increasing the actual outlay for market- 
ing, in order that an increased volume of business 
may enable management to obtain a lower unit 
cost, including selling. But this happy condition will 
not come until New England’s industrial leaders 
realize that there is a science of management which 
is using new tools and carrying heavier burden 
charges for men and equipment in order to gain 
new economies. 


The Promised Land of Education 
By J.R.S. 


man, go West” was excellent advice, but 

it would have been even better if he: had 
added, “but not until after you have finished your 
schooling.” At least, many a Westerner as eminent 
and successful as Horace himself sends his children 
East to school and college. 

All along the Atlantic seaboard, not excluding 
even Florida since it began to take on the trappings 
(no slur intended) of wealth, each autumn sees an 
invasion of the young in search of culture. It is part, 
of course, of the never-ending drive of a far-flung 
people back toward . 


Hons GREELEY’S “Go West, young 


in European travel; but in youth the urge is not so 
much “for to admire and for to see,” but rather to 
search and research a ripe old civilization for those 
boons of knowledge which make life interesting and 
meaningful, perhaps even successful. After making 
all allowances for snobbery and laziness among 
these thousands of educational pilgrims, and after 
discounting school announcements in deference to 
the truth that few institutions of learning are per- 
fect, the fact remains that this vast movement daily 
lifts the cultural level of the United States, helps 
to mold the nation in intelligence and unity, and 
ennobles private and 
public life in every cor- 








their cultural begin- 


ner of America. 





nings. Some of them, in 
due time, carry on 
across the Atlantic, to 
the educational institu- 
tions of Great Britain 
and the Continent. The 
adult counterpart of 
this drive may be seen 


Education is one New England industry that 
never knows a slump. Each year, from all over 
the country, students pour into the 670 schools 
in this section which offer general and specialized 
training. Nearly 100,000 men, women, and 
children attend the schools, and their expenditures 

total something like $100,000,000 annually 


New England, partic- 
ularly, is the promised 
land of education. Say 
what you will about the 
New England con- 
science, it has always 
been an asset in the 
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ledger of education. Even parents who love the 
fleshpots have a sneaking regard for plain living and 
high thinking, a phrase which breathes the essence 
of the New England conscience at its best. Among 
the attributes of the New England ideal of education 
are: love of truth for its own sake and high regard 
for the rigorous search thereof; clear recognition 
that eminence is more praiseworthy than riches; 


certainty that the flavor of life is to be found in. 


moral progress and intellectual adventure. These are 
the key ideals of New England schoolmasters; they 
are part of their social and professional heritage and 
no more to be doffed than one’s skin. These, be it 
noted, are economic as well as spiritual values. 
They draw a settled population from among those to 
whom the education of their children is the most 
important concern of life. The 
educational advantages of New 
England hold many families here 
whose heads might earn more 
money elsewhere. The spending 
of students in New England runs 
into big money. In sheer eco- 
nomic worth, education in New 
England is a big, expanding 
business which has never known 
a slump. 

There are thirty-eight institu- 
tions of higher learning in New 
England which are attended by 
more than 50,000 students and 
employ nearly 5,500 faculty mem- 
bers. A glint of characteristic 
New England thoroughness 
shines through these statistics; 
on the average, the ratio of 
teacher to taught is one to 
ten. When so much is being said 
of the lack of personal attention 
and of student-teacher contacts, 
New England can justly plead, 
“Not guilty.” With the professional schools added, 
the number of college and university students in 
New England in 1923-24 was nearly 60,000, of whom 
72.5 per cent are men and 27.5 per cent women. 

New England’s colleges and universities are a 
highly varied group. They include large institutions 
and small, secular and religious, rich and poor, ex- 
pensive and cheap: relatively new State universities 
and ancient foundations running back almost to the 
beginnings of America. But, however diverse, they 
have beyond all doubt a common belief that educa- 
tion requires the close human touch. Hence, the 
high ratio of teachers to students. 

A glimpsé at the balance sheet of higher educa- 
tion in New England is reassuring to the anxious. 
Twenty of the thirty-eight universities and colleges 
in New England are listed in the last “World 
Almanac” as having endowments of more than 





(From an etching by George T. Plowman) 
WEBSTER VISTA, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Dartmouth, one of New England's older col- 
leges, was chartered by George III in 1769 


$1,000,000 each. Harvard’s endowment approaches 
$70,000,000; that of Yale is more than $41,000,000; 
that of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
nearly $22,000,000. The total endowment of the 
twenty institutions is $191,773,638. When the 
vested funds of the other, less well-financed eight- 
een institutions are added, it is clear that New 
England colleges and universities own considerably 
more than $200,000,000 worth of income property. 
Another tabulation, independently arrived at, gives 
the total as nearly $205,000,000. Apparently, this 
estimate is most conservative, since annual receipts 
of more than $14,000,000 flow from this source. The 
receipts of the colleges and universities in the six 
New England States for the year 1923-24 are re- 
ported as $54,691,539, of which $39,725,618 is 
described as exclusive of revenue 
from endowments. New England 
colleges and universities also 
possess libraries containing nearly 
7,000,000 books valued in excess 
of $20,000,000, grounds worth 
just short of $17,500,000, and 
buildings worth more than $108,- 
000,000. The grand total of all 
these possessions devoted to the 
higher education in New England 
is in excess of $350,000,000 on 
a basis of highly conservative 
valuation. 

We have seen that these insti- 
tutions have an annual turnover 
of nearly $55,000,000, of which 
nearly $40,000,000 was exclusive 
of foundations. The chief item in 
that $40,000,000, no doubt, was 
students’ fees for tuition, board, 
lodging, and so forth. Any parent, 
however, is aware that these ex- 
penses do not cover the financing 
of college youth. Add at least 
$20,000,000 for incidentals, and you begin to see 
what higher education means to New England 
economically — $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 a year. 

Then there are the private and preparatory 
schools, many of which draw students from wide 
areas. One authority lists 356 of these schools, 
another 364. Taking the latter as a basis, the classi- 
fication shows 137 coeducational schools, 108 girls’ 
schools, and 119 boys’ schools. The coeducational 
schools are chiefly local academies. which, founded 
long ago, continue to flourish with no decline of 
standards. Both the boys’ and girls’ schools of New 
England draw heavily on all parts of the country. 
Bearing that in mind, it is surely of economic signif- 
icance that the 119 boys’ schools of New England 
are attended by 12,686 students, while the girls’ 
schools have an enrollment of 9,385 — total 22,071. 
The educational expenses of (Continued on page 471) 
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New England’s Industrial Future 
By Howard Coonley 


Tesi is no fundamental reason why busi- 
ness in New England cannot prosper. It has 
done so in the past; it will do so in the future. 
Just at present we are in the valley between those 
two peaks, but our path is already distinctly upward. 
Speaking from the standpoint of a Middle Westerner 
living in New England, I can say without risk of 
being misunderstood that the ability and intelligence 
of the average New Englander are fully as high as 
any other American’s. For New England’s difficul- 
ties, neither individual nor location can be blamed; 
they are inherent in the very success of the past — 
success which has blinded us to 


Council to act in the general situation. Also, inves- 
tigations and reports are being undertaken by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. The prospects are 
extremely encouraging. 

New England has certain assets of which she has 
never been fully conscious. Comparisons indicate 
that the Southern and Western industries which are 
in direct competition with those generally referred 
to as typically New England’s have certain great 
advantages over those in this section. It can be 
shown that many of these advantages are more 
apparent than real. The textile mill situation is a 
good example. It is popularly 
believed that the Southern mills 





developments in other parts of 
this country. The result is that 


have a tremendous advantage 


our imagination has not been 
quickened and our methods 
have not been sharpened to the 
keen edge of efficiency. The 
people of this section, through 
keeping too much to them- 
selves, have failed to recognize 
the general progress of business 
in the field of production and of 


From his intimate connection 
with industry, not only in New 
England, but in other parts of 
the United States as well, the 
author, president of the Wal- 
worth Manufacturing Company 
and a former president of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
makes this diagnosis of the in- 
dustrial situation and the outlook 

for the future 


over New England mills be- 
cause of cheap labor. A distinc- 
tion should be made, however, 
between cheap labor and low- 
priced labor. The cost of labor 
is not to be measured by the 
price paid for it so much as 
by the volume and quality of 
its production. It is obvious 








merchandising. Moreover, we 





that a workman earning a 
dollar an hour and producing an 








have become handicapped by a 
certain peaceful complacency. 
There is no spot in the world more ideal as a home 
than this; we need not seek beyond our own boun- 
daries, for natural beauty or for happiness. In conse- 
quence, we have become self-sufficient and a little 
self-satisfied. ! 

When the control of business passes with auto- 
matic regularity from generation to generation, all 
the effect of that keen competition which built up our 
country is forfeited. Those of the younger generation 
who have no such heritage seek other fields of oppor- 
tunity. The result at home is— monotony. The 
direction of the march becomes fixed, the tramp less 
vigorous, the attention of the populace flags. So it 
has been with New England. We have settled quietly 
into the harness. Business is taken for granted. 
Executives, employees, and the public have lost 
interest; moreover, we have lost in our outlook the 
sense of perspective. 

A reawakening was needed. It has come; there is 
abundant evidence of that. One sign of the renais- 
sance is the movement that led to “New England 
Week,” in 1924, when every store in every city of 
these six States displayed homemade merchandise 
— much of which had never been seen by those who 
helped to make it. Another sign was the appointing, 
by the Governors of the six States, of a New England 


adequate return for it is a less 
costly factor in production than another worker 
earning thirty cents an hour and producing less than 
the value of thirty cents. The first man means better 
economy. The industrial survey conducted by: the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce tended to show that 
the so-called cheap labor of the South is not such a 
great asset. The added efficiency of the New England 
workman often more than offsets his higher cost. 
The Chamber of Commerce survey brought to 
light other facts which challenge the idea that New 
England is working under serious disadvantages. 
Many observers had always believed that the 
freight rates which New England has to pay in the 
textile industry constitute a serious drawback in 
competition with Southern mills. The facts showed 
that this matter of freight rates has been overem- 
phasized — that the difference in rates is not a very 
large factor in production and distribution costs. 
Undoubtedly, there are certain advant on the 
side of the Southern textile mills, but I firmly believe 
that the New England mills can offset these advan- 
tages through intelligent management and by 
making capital of conditions which are peculiar to 
this section. In many of the industries that have 
contributed to New England’s greatness, preémi- 
nently in the textile field, (Continued on page 470) 
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PICTURESQUE NEW ENGLAND 


HE attractions 

of a New Eng- 
land countryside are 
as beautiful as they 
are varied. A voyage 
of discovery from the 
rocky coast of Maine 
to the grassy river- 
side meadows of Con- 
necticut remains the 
subject of charming 
recollections: memo- 
ries of glorious vistas, 
picturesque towns, 
mountains, lakes, 
valleys, and _ those 
occasional glimpses 
of blue ocean through 


a fringe of oak or 


pine. To roam over 
the mountain sides, 
to paddle a canoe 


through New Hampshire’s lakes, to be lost among the 
ferns and birches or tread a path of fragrant pine needles 
—such are the delights in which the land abounds. Old 
farmhouses shaded by giant trees, historic dwellings, 
and former taverns add a quaint touch to their rural 
surroundings and stand as monuments to former days. 
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(George F.Slade) 
A TypicaL NEw HAMPSHIRE ROADWAY 


Cape Cod affords 
sunshine and spar- 
kling air to those long 
stifled by office walls: 
Its roadsramble from 
village to village, out 
upon secluded har- 
bors, past windmills, 
barns, and shingled 
churches, over bogs 
and bushy fields, 
while its sandy shores 
curve outward and 
beckon to the sea. 
Very different is the 
Berkshire region of 
Western Massachu- 
setts; different are 
the Maine woods, and 
the show places of 
Newport; yet all are 
beautiful in their way. 


Pictorially, the New England States are delightful in 
their contrasts as well as in their homogeneous aspects. 
Although in cities and industrial areas the new has 
replaced the old, the countryside has far from lost its 
picturesque charm, and remains in the hearts of all who 
know it a source of inspiration and a joy forever. 





(George F. Slade) 


Mount CHOCORUA FROM THE SHORES OF CHOCORUA LAKE, NEw HAMPSHIRE 
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© Charles A. Townsend 


SEAL HaArBor, Mount 
DESERT ISLAND, 
MAINE 


One of the most beautiful 

ports on the Maine 

Coast with its lofty pines 
and rocky shores 





© Chas. A. Townsend, Belfast, Stains 


‘ © Chee. A . Townsend 


Somes SOUND AND 
MounTAIN 


A Mount Desert Island 
fiord as seen from South- 
west Harbor. Thanks to 
such indentations, the 
tasseled coast of Maine 
presents a seaboard of 
nearly 3,000 miles 






Lonc Ponp, SEAL 
Harsor, MAINE 


New England serenity — 
mirrorlike waters and 
peaceful hills. Maine 
has over 1,600 lakes and 
ponds covering an area 
of 3,145 square miles, 
or one eleventh of the 
State 
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(Charles H. Sawyer) 
LakKE WARAMAUG, CONNECTICUT 
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SAND DUNES ABOUT 
PROVINCETOWN 


These dunes with their crumbling 
summits and depressions, which 
are sometimes .referred to as 
‘kettle holes,”” cover many square 
miles of Cape Cod landscape 


(Wm. M. Smith) 





A WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
PANORAMA 


In contrast to the sandy waste 

regions of Cape Cod are these 

green hills near Williamstown, 

Massachusetts. The signs of civil- 

ization in the foreground are some 

of the buildings of Williams 
College 





(H. E. Kinsmen) 
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(Courtesy White Pine Series of Architectural Monographs) (Courtesy George F. Lindsay) 


THE STEVENS House THE STARR House 
A landmark of Belfast, Maine One of Guilford, Connecticut's, Seventeenth Century dwellings 


(Courtesy White Pine Series of Architectural Monographs) ‘ 
THE O_p ABBot FARMHOUSE, ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Recreational New England 
By Ralph O. Brewster 


. E Puritan 
hated bear 
baiting, not 


because it gave pain 
to the bear, but be- 
cause it gave pleasure 
to the spectator.” 
There is a little bit of 


Puritan everywhere - 


‘‘ New England's great opportunity in this decade lies 
in making an appeal to the masses,’”’ says Governor 
Brewster of Maine. in this article dealing with New 
England’s infinite possibilities as a recreation center. 
‘All work has made even the Yankee dull; he has been 
slow in waking up to the marvelous opportunities in- 

volved in selling his atmosphere and scenery” 


least in danger of 
want. When the State 
of Maine can guaran- 
tee a temperature un- 
der seventy degrees 
within any twenty- 
four-hour period dur- 
ing the entire summer 
there is small wonder 





in the United States, 

— excepting, perhaps, in New Orleans, — but 
only in New England must one hunt for a grand- 
child as an excuse when the circus comes to town. 
Fortunately for this generation, the Pilgrims 
reached Cape Cod late in November when an early 
winter had happened to make it bleak enough to 
satisfy their hardship-ioving souls. If they had ar- 
rived at any time between May and October the 
Mayflower would probably have sailed straight 
north for Newfoundland or Labrador. 

This instinctive aversion to joy has delayed the 
usually shrewd Yankee’s realization that New 
England’s development can be tremendously stimu- 
lated by proper cultivation of her recreational de- 
lights. The same shrinking from enthusiasm has 
retarded another important discovery: the country 
as a whole was long in finding out how eminently 
well fitted New England is, with its heritage of 
natural charm and teeming history, to serve as both 
the recreation and the inspiration of an America 
pausing a while from work. 

This region is now crawling from under its bushel 
and looking furtively at the Golden West and the 
Sunny South. Examining the atlas, it discovers 
that in the matter of the sun’s arrival it has an 
hour’s start upon the rest of the United States; 
whereupon it determines to let its light shine. Then, 
too, there is the climate. But New England does not 
need to boast or toast its climate. Its metropolitan 
neighbors, weary of Main Street, should have no 
occasion to say in the mixed language of Daniel 
Webster and the Nantucket whaler, “New Eng- 
land! Thar’ she blows.” 

Nor has any provincial spirit animated the thou- 
sands of men of ample means and discriminating 
taste who for two generations have been making 
New England their summer home, with seasons 
ever lengthening as leisure became more abundant 
and hard-surfaced roads permitted a discovery of 
the charm of autumn and of spring. Among these 
witnesses to New England’s enduring appeal are 
several recent Presidents and the two men in the 
modern world who are commonly reputed to be 


that ever-increasing 
throngs of Americans are attracted. That this State 
alone draws over a million visitors each year is 
significant testimony. 

The thrifty sons of the Pilgrims, however, de- 
voted to sixteen hours a day of toil for three hun- 
dred and thirteen days in the year, have looked 
askance at both the “summer boarders,” as they 
term the visitors, and at the industry they bring. 
The whole matter has been associated in their 
minds with the fashionable colonies at Bar Harbor, 
Lenox, Newport, and Poland Springs; there seemed 
to them a strong danger that the native might as- 
sume the attitude of a mendicant seeking the fees 
of his plutocratic guest. I still remember with keen 
sympathy a scene on a wharf at Deer Isle, some 
years ago, with a small boy of ten as the central 
figure, timidly but firmly refusing the quarter that 
a lady was offering him for his help in landing a 
four-pound trout. Of course it is matter for rejoicing, 
the fact that this sturdy, independent New England 
spirit still thrives, the same spirit that glories in the 
picture of a future President picking potato bugs 
in Vermont at a cent a quart. At the same time, 
though exclusive resorts may and do present prob- 
lems in a democratic land, still the pursuit of happi- 
ness within the Constitution is an inalienable right 
and belongs even to the ultrarich, We may safely 
leave these highly specialized communities to work 
out their problem for themselves. Indications are 
not wanting that the situation is more healthy with 
every passing year. 


EW ENGLAND'S great opportunity in this 

decade lies in making an appeal to the masses. 
In every field of merchandising, stable prosperity 
finds its foundation in the crowd, regardless of 
fashion or fancy. This has been shown conspicu- 
ously in the automobile world. A golden stream of 
approximately $200,000,000 in expenditure for 
recreational interests flows out today through the 
arteries of the great highway systems into every 
corner of the New England States. But all work 
has made even the Yankee dull; he has been 
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slow in waking up to 
the marvelous oppor- 
tunities involved in sell- 
ing his atmosphere and 
scenery at good prices 
to patrons who pay on 
the spot and take none 
of their purchases away. 

With three thousand 
miles of rock-bound, 
saw-toothed, mountain- 
girt seacoast and thirty 
thousand miles of lake 
and stream shore line; 
with twenty million 
acres of forest-clad 
ranges sweeping up to 
the White Mountains 
and to Katahdin’s solitary peak; with fifty thousand 
miles of constantly improving highways that wind 
among strikingly lovely scenes; with all this wide- 
spread wealth of attractions, New England has room 
and to spare for persons of every taste. Meanwhile, 
the multiplicity of our visitors is reassuring. Democ- 
racy is safe when Bill Brandon from Georgia shakes 
hands with Ben Cleaves from Maine. 

In the first half of the last century America ex- 
plored a continent; in the latter half she developed 
an agricultural and industrial organization with a 
productive capacity that even at half speed con- 
stantly threatens to engulf us. Now, at length, 
America is learning to play — somewhat gingerly 
and crudely at times, it is true, and somewhat too 
earnestly, but millions of hours of new-found leisure 
must be occupied. In the next period we shall learn 
to pray, but that is another story, perhaps a dream 
born of my Pilgrim blood. 


(Keystone) 


i ere the last ten years the capital resources 
of our country shave been doubled by over 
$1 50,000,000,000, and our national income has been 
increased by over $8,000,000,000, measured in the 
dollar of 1913. That this additional income is more 
and more widely diffused among the population is 
shown by an increase of goo per cent in the number 
of those paying income taxes in the lower brackets, 
with a progressive decline in the rate of increase 
until it reaches 60 per cent in the class of those 
with incomes above $20,000 a year. With the mo- 
mentum resulting from our enormously increased 
production and the doubling of that production 
that is possible without any increase of our capital 
resources, our commercial leaders see the necessity 
of affording the great mass of our people the pur- 
chasing power to procure the goods and the leisure 
which they desire and which the successful func- 
tioning of our economic system requires they 
should have. 


A social revolution is following this profound 





Lobster Lake and Mountain, Rangeley, Maine 


economic change. The 
center of population is 
stabilizing. The tide of 
immigration has defi- 
nitely turned. In the 
last decade the num- 
ber of Californians that 
settled in Maine was 
larger than the number 
of emigrants from 
Maine to California. 
The same thing is true 
of practically every 
other Western State. 
The next twenty-five 
million increase in our 
population will be more 
evenly spread over the 
land, and New England will fare better than in the 
last half century, when she was sending out pioneers 
to develop the great empires in the West. Americans 
everywhere are looking about for recreation and 
inspiration. Nowhere can they find the two so well 
combined as in those places where the English first 
gained a foothold upon American shores — Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia. Back to Plymouth Rock the 
children and grandchildren of New England will 


come in increasing throngs. 


i the existing unsettled state of formal religion, 
the historic shrines of New England form one 
of the most stabilizing influences for our national 
ideals. Plymouth Rock is pregnant with the teach- 
ings that have made America great. Lexington, 
Concord, Bunker Hill, Boston, Marblehead, Pop- 
ham, and Pemaquid are names that teach our 
children the heritage of sacrifice and devotion that 
it is their privilege to guard. The first English 
church service was held upon these shores; here 
the first ship was built. This is the site of the first 
chartered city under an English grant. On these 
frontiers were fought the battles with the Indians 
and the French that so profoundly influenced the 
northern boundaries of the United States. Here the 
first blood of the Revolution was shed, and here 
the great Virginian took command. For a century 
this has been an acknowledged intellectual and educa- 
tional center of the country. These shrines are New 
England’s sacred trust — a trust to be kept for her 
own sake and for the sake of those millions of other 
Americans who crowd here annually to pay honor 
to what is their glorious heritage, too. 

Those interested in agriculture and industry in 
New England have taken little account of its recre- 
ational activities. Yet in the last decade, California, 
the winter-tourist State, increased its industrial 
output by nearly $2,000,000,000 and sent its goods 
into every market in the East. Florida has trebled 
its agricultural output in (Continued on page 475) 
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Industry and the Power Pool 
By Frederick S. Pratt 


HE subject of a more reliable and a less 

costly supply of power is receiving at this 

time wide consideration in every industrial 
country. In England, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Japan comprehensive plans are being formulated, 
and in some cases financing has been done and con- 
struction started. In this country, already, vast 
stretches of territory have been interconnected by 
transmission lines, and plans are on foot to carry the 
process still further so that interconnection will 
soon exist between the Gulf and the Great Lakes and 
from San Diego north to British 


thoroughly interconnected system five per cent 
might be adequate for spare capacity, whereas if 
the communities are not interconnected each com- 
munity would require spare capacity sufficient to 
cover the breakdown of its largest generating unit, 
which may include as much as twenty-five per cent 
of the total capacity. There is, therefore, great 
saving in an interconnected system due to the lesser 
proportion of spare capacity. Similarly, when inter- 
connections are first made, a very considerable 
amount of generating capacity is released for future 
requirements because it is not 
necessary to hold as great a 





Columbia and eastward to the 
center of Montana. 


proportion in reserve. It is 


Since the word “‘superpower”’ 
signifies to some minds a gigan- 
tic monopoly, the word “inter- 
connection” may serve better. 
A complete system of intercon- 
nection will, of course, allow 
electric current to flow from 
generating plants feeding into a 
network of power lines directly 
to the points where it is needed. 
There are three principal ad- 
vantages of such interconnec- 
tion, and when the system is 
located in a district where water 


Superpower, particularly 
in connection with New 
England’s industrial future, 
has captured the mind of 
the public. But many econo- 
mies are claimed for it that 
have no foundation in fact. 
The author, vice president of 
the great engineering firm of 
Stone and Webster, states 
the case for superpower in 
this article, explaining both 
its advantages and its definite 

limitations 


often possible, therefore, by the 
expenditure of money on trans- 
mission lines to delay materi- 
ally the time when additional 
generating apparatus will be 
required. 

Third, the connection of a 
large number of power plants 
allows the selective use of the 
plants, the most efficient being 
operated perhaps continuously, 
and thereafter the next in effi- 
ciency, and so on until the 
small, inefficient plants are used 


power is available, there is a 





for only a few hours a year and 








fourth advantage. 

First, the maximum require- 
ments for current by each group of users come at 
different times, and a given group will vary within 
itself, according to the season of the year, the condi- 
tion of business, and so forth. Hence, the simulta- 
neous total power requirements will be less for a 
very large interconnected group than the sum of the 
simultaneous requirements of individual industries 
or smaller groups of users; and in consequence much 
less electric generating capacity will be required to 
provide current for a very large interconnected group 
than would be necessary if each local community 
tried to serve its own restricted needs. This, of 
course, means a large saving of capital expenditure 
for generating plants. 

Second, except for the almost negligible use of 
storage batteries, electric current has to be em- 
ployed at the instant it is generated, and’ in order 
to insure continuous service a certain amount of 
spare capacity for emergency or abnormal condi- 
tions is necessary. This capacity must be ready to 
feed current into the interconnected network in case 
of a breakdown of machinery under operation. In a 


eventually may be dismantled 
and superseded by highly effi- 
cient steam plants on tidewater, or by water powers. 

Fourth, the capacity of a large interconnected 
system to utilize great amounts of electrical energy 
allows the development of hydro powers that other- 
wise would not be profitable, because it furnishes a 
ready market for a considerable portion of the river 
flow in periods of high water. Low water flows of our 
New England rivers are ordinarily much less than 
ten per cent of maximum flows, and the cost of 
dams, power houses, and transmission lines would - 
be too great if the high-water energy could not be 
utilized. 


OST of transmission is the fly in the intercon- 
nection ointment. High-tension transmission 
lines, switching and transforming stations are very 
expensive; consequently, the fixed charges must 
necessarily be high, and to these must be added 
maintenance, operation, and losses. The location of 
industrialized districts in New England has per- 
mitted and stimulated economical interconnections. 
With about seven per cent of the population and 
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two per cent of the area of the United States, the 
New England States have about fifteen per cent of 
the wage earners, use about thirteen per cent of the 
industrial power, and produce about eleven per cent 
of the products. Over eighty per cent of the power 
used by industries of New England is concentrated 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
southern New Hampshire. Of this eighty per cent, 
more than one half is used within fifty miles of 
Boston. This densely industrialized portion of New 
England is fortunate in being so small in area that 
interconnections can be short and less expensive 
than in many other parts of the country. This in 
part makes up for the high cost of fuel and the fact 
that the best and most available water powers have 
already been developed. There has already been 
constructed a large mileage of interconnecting lines 
within this highly industrialized territory. Into this 
network hydroelectric power is fed from the Deer- 
field and Connecticut rivers, from water powers in 
the State of New York, and from steam power 
generated in efficient plants located at tidewater. 
Although this network is at present connected to a 
large number of industries and to some of the local 
public utilities, there is still a field for very con- 
siderable savings due to an extension and greater 
utilization of the principle of interconnection. 


A NUMBER of interesting studies have been 
made on the possibilities of reducing the cost of 
power for industries of this section. One of the facts 
brought out is that cost of power to industries is 
commonly less than three per cent of the total value 
of the products manufactured, and so, while the 
power supply is important, it is not so vital as some 
people suppose. The recent increases in the cost of 
fuel have, of course, been serious to our industries in 
general, and particularly to those industries which 
are not equipped with modern apparatus, for it is 
probable that the power plant of the average in- 
dustry will consume from three to four times as 
much coal per unit of output as the most efficient 
modern steam plants. The public utilities of New 
England have been rapidly expanding their output, 
and this has allowed them to add new machinery, 
the greater part of which is highly efficient. It is an 
interesting fact that in the last dozen years the 
improvement in steam-generating apparatus, par- 
ticularly in large units, has brought about a saving 
in fuel consumption sufficient to counterbalance the 
increase in fuel costs during that period. 

The industries in this district are today buying 
from public utilities nearly as much power as they 
are generating themselves by steam, so that they are 
already getting a very material benefit from inter- 
connections. As they grow, and as their old apparatus 
reaches the end of its useful life, it will be discarded 
and most of the power will be bought from an inter- 
connected system, except in industries where steam 


is used in the processes of manufacture. This will 
mean that the industries will not have to raise 
money for new power-generating apparatus, and 
that the generation of power will pass into the 
hands of power specialists. 


pein consumers of current receive only slight 
savings from interconnection because the cost of 
so-called raw power at the generating plant is only 
a small portion of the total cost of serving this class 
of consumer. The heavy expense comes in the much 
greater investment per unit of output due to poles, 
wires, transformers, and meters, to continuous 
losses in transformers whether or not the consumer 
is using current, to the costs of reading and testing 
meters, billing, inspection, caring for service com- 
plaints, accounting, and so forth. However, as time 
goes on, the small customer is likely to get material 
reductions in the unit cost of current, due to in- 
creasing numbers of customers and a greater con- 
sumption of current on the part of each individual 
customer. This may not actually reduce the size of a 
given customer’s bill as represented in dollars, but 
it will allow him a much freer use of current, for 
both lighting and other household purposes, at a 
relatively small increase in his bill. 

There have been a good many enthusiasts eager 
to see an enormous superpower system for New 
England built overnight. They argue that if inter- 
connection is good to the extent to which it is 
already carried out, it must be much better if carried 
still further, and they argue for government inter- 
ference and perhaps for government ownership. The 
business of generating and distributing power is 
highly technical, and a very small fraction of a cent 
per kilowatt-hour output may make the difference 
between success and failure. It has taken imagina- 
tion and courage to reach the point of development 
we have already attained. A process of rapid evolu- 
tion in the business of power supply is still going on, 
each step being carefully weighed in advance to 
determine whether it. is economically sound. It 
seems to have been the history of business that, in 
ninety-nine per cent of thecases, a business which has 
grown by evolution has proved to be much sounder 
than one which has sought to progress by revolu- 
tionary processes. If private capital is allowed to 
proceed logically with the processes of interconnec- 
tion and supply of power, subject only to fair regula- 
tion by State commissions, the reaching of a final 
goal of the minimum cost of electric energy is sure 
to come more rapidly, more safely, and with better 
economic effects than if an attempt were made to 
push it through drastic legislation or through the 
suggestion of State or Federal ownership. 

With a section of the people there is a growing 
fear that physical interconnection will lead by suc- 
cessive steps to concentration of ownership of gen- 
erating and distributing (Continued on page 475) 
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New England—Still New England 


By C. F. Weed 


BOSTON sur- What's the matter with New England’s leadership? 
geon of interna- “‘Nothing! ” emphatically answers Mr. Weed, vice pres- duced 53.7 per cent of 


tional reputation 
was lunching with a local 
business man in the din- 
ing room of the new 
Chambef of Commerce 


— New England pro- 


ident of the First National Bank of Boston. The facts the woolen goods manu- 
and figures which he marshals to support his conten- _ factured in the country. 
tion form an effective reply to those who look gloomily [ny gIg9 — the last avail- 
upon New England's present condition and remember able figures — New Eng- 

fondly the ‘‘ golden ag e”’ of the pioneers, land posi 58 per 


———— __—cent of the woolen goods. 











building. The surgeon == 
had demonstrated con- 
clusively that Boston is now the greatest medical 
center in the world. Then he added, “In view of 
this remarkable medical growth it is too bad that 
New England is losing her industrial prestige.” 

“Just where do you get that rubbish?” his busi- 
ness friend asked bluntly. 

“Why, they say —”’ the surgeon began. 

“Well ‘they’ simply don’t know. Oh, yes, I have 
heard it, too, but it’s not true. Never in all the 
history of New England have New England brains 
and New England capital been dominating big 
things as they are doing right now. The China trade, 
the whaling days, the clipper ships, the railroad 
building, great as they were, were child’s play to 
what is going on at the present moment. I do not 
decry the old days; the New England pioneers had 
great vision, indomitable courage, and rare com- 
mon sense. Their present-day successors, however, 
have raised these solid business virtues to the nth 
power, comparatively speaking.” 

And the business man was right. It is impossible 
to survey the industrial structure of New England 
in a brief magazine article. A few general statements 
and a few specific cases must suffice to indicate 
that New England is still New England —- the store- 
house of credit and the 
power house of capacity 
of these United States. 
To the general proposi- 
tion let us bring the latest 
available statistics. In 
1925 New England’s in- 
dustrial production was 
$971 per capita against 
$594 for the United 
States, and the savings 
deposits stood $473 
against $204. According 
to the last census, the per 
capita wealth of New 
England was $1,107 
against $786 for the coun- 
try as a whole. In 1850 — 
the first available figures 
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CoMMONWEALTH PIER 
A busy corner of Boston Harbor 


And this, notwithstand- 
ing the Western trend of the country’s population 
since 1850, and its increase from 23,000,000 people, 
at that time living largely on the Eastern seaboard. 
But it is not the sole purpose of this article to offer 
statistics. Let us turn to specific cases: 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
one of the outstanding public utilities of the world, 
is New England from skin to core. The telephone 
was invented in Boston in 1875. It was financed and 
developed by New Englanders. Today, eleven of the 
nineteen directors are New England men and three 
of the remaining eight were born in New England. 
It is not only New England brained, it is New Eng- 
land owned, at least to three quarters of its capital 
stock. Only the accident of geographical conven- 
ience can account for the fact that its head office is 
located in New York. 

The United Fruit Company is as intrinsically 
New England as the Telephone Company. Founded 
by New England men, it was a reasonably large 
company in 1900, and since then it has increased its 
capital and surplus 1,400 pér cent and the number 
of its stockholders 5,700 per cent. It is the world’s 
largest farmer, with over $100,000,000 invested in 
tropical lands and equipment. It has 84 ships at 
sea, 70,000 employees on 
its pay roll, and, as an 
incident only, it owns 
and operates railroads 
with a mileage equivalent 
to one quarter of all the 
railroads in China. It has - 
made sanitary and health- 
ful its zone of tropical 
operations, a monumen- 
tal accomplishment to 
which the medical world 
pays grateful tribute. 
Eleven out of fourteen 
directors are New Eng- 
land men. 

In 1888 Charles A. 
Stone and Edwin S. 
(Continued on page 475) 
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Solving a New England Transportation Puzzle 
By Edward Grant Buckland 


fortunes of the New 





HIS discussion 
of New Eng- 
land’s transpor- 


tation will confine itself 
to the practical side of 
railroading from the 
standpoint of freight 
and passenger service 
and the problem of con- 
tinuing that service 





The automobile has greatly complicated the 
railroad problem of New England where short- 
distance travel is more the rule than the excep- 
tion. The New Haven’s success in solving this 
difficult question in southern New England is one 
of the romances of modern transportation. The 
story as told by Mr. Buckland, vice president of 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 

road, is a fascinating record of resourcefulness 


York, New Haven, and 
Hartford system in 
dealing with its prob- 
lems in that portion of 
New England which it 


New England problem 
is so closely allied and 
so closely identified with 
the New Haven’s experi- 








while at the same time 
earning some money for 
the owners of the properties which operate in New 
England. No effort will be made to discuss the 
difficult and very unsettled features involved in 
problems of consolidation or corporate financing. 
Except as examples to illustrate the results brought 
about, the discussion will not involve capital expend- 
itures for property betterment. 

New England is a section of the country geo- 
graphically cut off from the rest of the United 
States by the Hudson River. The southern 
half is without question the most intensively 
developed industrial section of equal area in the 
United States. The northern half, besides its in- 
dustrial development, attracts literally millions of 
vacationists who come from outside New England 
to the resorts of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont. 

The compactness of New England offers another 
phase of its transportation problem. Any two points 
within its borders may be reached by what in other 
sections would be called rather short journeys. 
Moreover, New England has as many miles of 
improved highway as any other similar section, 
which makes it a most fertile field for automobile 
travel. It is possible within a few days to cover the 
principal cities and places of interest in all six New 
England States over some of the best highways in 
the country. 

All that has been said geographically about New 
England applied with equal force twenty years ago. 
At that time those desiring to secure inspiration 
from historical shrines in this section were accus- 
tomed to use railroad transportation in getting 
from one point to another. Yet while New England’s 
annual tourist crop is undoubtedly on the increase, 
a rapidly decreasing number use the railroads. The 
change in the number of riders on steam trains has 
become one of the most serious problems incident 
to the conduct of old-line transportation within the 
six New England States. 

Of necessity this discussion will follow the 


ences, the New Haven’s 
results, and the New Haven’s views as to the future, 
that they may be fairly considered illust:ative of 
the entire situation. ” 

Let us first consider the transportation situation 
from the angle of freight traffic handled. New Eng- 
land is enjoying a period of reasonable prosperity. 
In the year 1925, for example, the freight traffic of 
the New Haven system, measured in ton miles, was 
the greatest in the history of that railroad; greater 
than in 1923 and much greater than in 1924 when 
the tons of freight handled fell off somewhat. How- 
ever, in the past ten years more than $81,000,000 
have been spent in additions and improvements on 
the New Haven, resulting in more prompt, ade- 
quate, and satisfactory service, so that notwith- 
standing the fact that 1925 freight traffic was the 
greatest in its history, an even larger volume could 
have been handled without congestion and without 
car shortage. 


Wis New England constituted as it is, and 
with its manufacturers dependent upon good 
transportation for their continued prosperity, it 
would seem that with this record of New Haven 
accomplishments, which undoubtedly can be sup- 
plemented by similar records on behalf of the other 
railroads serving New England, no fear need be 
expressed as to the indefinite continuation of the 
steam railroads’ ability to handle New England’s 
business in a way to guarantee this section’s prestige. 

In recent years some fear has been expressed in 
railroad circles as to the possible inroads of highway 
freight transportation on the freight business of the 
steam carriers. A single parallel may be cited which 
should allay the fears of those who have any doubt 
in their minds. It is fair to say that there are literally 
thousands of freight trains operating in New Eng- 
land every day each carrying at least 4,000 net tons 
of freight, and to be extremely liberal each of those 
freight trains is manned by ten men. Suppose, for 
example, that one of these 4,000 net ton loads of 


s . 
serves. However, the big . 
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freight was to be moved by motor trucks, and that 
a fleet of trucks capable of carrying ten tons each 
was to be used for that purpose. Four hundred 
motor trucks, each requiring two men, would be 
demanded for one trainload. With this simple illus- 
tration carried to its logical conclusion, it seems 
safe to dismiss the highway truck as a serious com- 
petitor, at least for the present, of the old-line 
transportation systems. And this is said with no 
thought of minimizing the competition which they 
do afford in the handling of certain less than car- 
load lots and between comparatively short distances. 
The steam train is practical in its results. The motor 
truck is not practical when applied to large move- 
ments and is prohibitive from the standpoint of 
comparative cost. As far as freight service is con- 
cerned, New England looks to be well served by its 
steam carriers, who, with an eye to the future, are 
so protecting themselves and their patrons as to 
render a guarantee of continued ability to serve 
beyond any increase in business offered based 
upon the normal growth of business in New England. 


§ = passenger traffic situation, on the other 
hand, offers a very different problem. With the 
steadily increasing use of the privately owned 
automobile and the coming of the motor coach with 
its added capacity and extreme flexibility of move- 
ment, passenger business presents a problem not 
easily solved and certainly never to be overlooked. 

In the case of the New Haven perhaps this prob- 
lem becomes more pressing than it does for any of 
the other railroads in New England. The New 
Haven is peculiarly constituted. For all the railroads 
in the country the division of gross revenue as 
between passenger and freight business is as of 
thirty to seventy, while on the New Haven the 
division of gross revenue as between passenger and 
freight is forty-five to fifty-five. It is apparent, 
therefore, that if adequate freight service is to be 
maintained, no great burden from unremunerative 
passenger service can be permitted to affect the 
evenly balanced income between passenger and 
freight business. If this even balance is adversely 
affected by decreasing passenger revenue, then the 
total earning capacity of the New Haven system 
will be so affected as to jeopardize the continuation 
of adequate freight service. 

Let us see what the automobile has done to the 
passenger business of the New Haven in the past 
few years. In 1923 there was a falling off in passen- 
gers carried below 1922 of 1,136,129, and in 1924 
there was a decrease in passengers carried below 
that of 1923 of 8,240,948, while in 1925 the decrease 
in passengers carried was 6,310,667 below 1924. 
Yet in the face of the decrease in passengers carried 
in 1925, the passenger revenue increased $65,126.26 
above that for 1924. 

The way in which this increased revenue was 


brought about in the face of decreased business tells 
the story of the success of the major New England 
railroad in its struggle against changing conditions. 
It is the modern romance of New England’s transpor- 
tation, and one of the outstanding accomplishments 
of the present New Haven management. It has been 
the pattern for other roads struggling with a similar 
problem. The story is neither difficult to tell not to 
understand. With the steadily decreasing local 
passenger business brought forcibly to the attention 
of the management, it was apparent that some 
distinct and well-thought-out plan must be evolved 
to meet the situation. An intensive study was made 
of the different phases of the problem. As a result 
of this study, it appeared that a tremendous propor- 
tion of the loss in passengers was in commutation 
business, that the next largest loss was in the local 
riding, or single ticket, business, whereas the loss 
on those who travel long distances was negligible. 
Further study developed that the longer and 
faster the ride the greater the through business on a 
train. With these facts before it, the management 
so readjusted its schedules to provide the necessary 
amount of commutation service for the benefit of 
those who still depended upon the railroad to get 
them back and forth to their regular employment. 
At the same time other changes were made which 
gave a faster schedule by eliminating the non- 
patronized stops on through trains, and additional 
through trains were scheduled for those who 
desired to get from one business center of New 
England to another with the least delay and 
inconvenience. The result was a reduction in the 
number of trains run without a commensurate 
reduction in train miles operated, and it spells the 
difference between financial success and failure in 
handling passenger business in such a territory. 


ECENTLY, a further effort has been made 
to give service and also to save expensive 
train miles. Reference has been made to the motor 
coach as a competitive factor in New England. In 
many cases on branch lines privately owned auto- 
mobiles and motor coaches had taken away prac- 
tically all the local riding. After a study was made, 
more than thirty of these lines were located on which _ 
train service no longer paid, and on which a motor 
coach with an average seating capacity of less than 
thirty would adequately serve those who desired 
to move locally other than in their own automo- 
biles. The New Haven system created a highway 
subsidiary, the New England Transportation Com- 
pany, which now operates ninety-five motor coaches 
over thirty different routes totaling 775 miles. 

This motor coach service is not only providing 
improved passenger service in response to the 
popular demand, with some reduction in cost, 
but is also codrdinating closely with rail schedules 
so as to bring about a (Continued on page 471) 
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The Crime of Wasted Timber 


EARLY twenty 
years ago, 
when Gifford 

Pinchot, present Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, was 
Chief of the United 


States Forest Service, 


By Philip W. Ayres 


Eight million acres of forest land in New Eng- 
land are lying idle while the six States buy their 
lumber from the Pacific Coast. The author, For- 
ester of the New Hampshire Society for the Pro- 
tection of Forests, argues the necessity of substitut- 
ing an intelligent forestry program to replace the 
present thoughtless waste of our timber resources 


center moved across the 
Rockies to Portland, 
Oregon. Last year the 
Pacific Coast supplied 
nearly thirty per cent of 
all the lumber consumed 
in the United States. 





there occurred the first 
of a series of coal short- 


Obviously, the purchase 
of lumber by Eastern 





ages. It pressed hard, 
and as the prices of cordwood for fuel advanced in 
the New England States, Mr. Pinchot remarked that 
the approaching timber shortage would make all the 
coal shortages look like thirty cents. Since that time, 
the prices of all commodities made of wood have 
doubled, and some of them have trebled, because of 
lack of timber in the woods. Scarcity of natural 
resources is always a primary factor in the high cost 
of living. We are assured repeatedly by officers of 
the United States Forest Service, and the informa- 
tion is set forth in tabular form and frequently com- 
mented upon, that we are consuming our timber in 
the United States four times as fast as it grows. The 
outcome of this situation is only too obvious and 
too close at hand. 

The lumber market that in early times centered in 
Bangor and Boston, shifted to Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh during the days when the pine and hemlock 
in New York and Pennsylvania were in their prime. 
About 1850 it moved on to Chicago, and for three 
decades the pineries cf the Lake States supplied the 
American people at remarkably low rates with 
lumber and other wood products. Some of the great 
fortunes of Chicago 
were founded upon ex- 
ploitation of these great 
timber belts, and their 
lumber built houses for 
millions of immigrants. 
With the exhaustion of 
timber in the Lake 
States and the develop- 
ment of the great 
Southern pineries, the 
market center shifted 
again, this time to Kan- 
sas City, where it re- 
mained until almost the 
present time. But with 
the partial exhaustion 
of the hard woods and 
the hard pines of the 
Southern States, the 





Road winding through one of New Hampshire's town forests 


States from the Pacific 
Coast is a distinctly uneconomical process. For the 
most part, this lumber is shipped through the 
Panama Canal to ports along the Atlantic seaboard, 
and reshipped to points in the interior, all the way 
from New Hampshire to Ohio and Illinois. All the 
better grades of building material in New Hamp- 
shire are timbers from the Pacific Coast, and by the 
time the stuff has crossed the continent and arrived 
in the Granite State it has run up an appalling ex- 
pense account. Various items include not only a 
freight charge of $18 per thousand feet for water 
transportation to Boston, but also a handling charge 
in Boston, plus a dealer’s commission, and railway 
freight charge from there to its destination. Yet at. 
the same time that this lumber is coming from the 
Pacific Coast, there is a slump in the New England 
timber market, due partly to the poor quality of 
most of that section’s present timber, and partly 
to the increasing substitution of paper for wood in 
all kinds of containers and shipping boxes. 

The layman may be prone to question the en- 
thusiastic forester’s warning about the drain upon 
forests when he observes how widely concrete, 
brick, and stone are 
used’ for building con- 
struction; yet it is a 
fact that despite the 
use of substitutes, the 
demand for wood is 
greater than it has ever 
been in the past when 
frame houses were 
rather the rule than 
the exception. Even for 
a concrete building, 
vast quantities of wood 
are needed for mak- 
ing the forms into which 
concrete is poured, to 
cite but a single in- 
stance. No substitute 
has yet been found for 
(Continued on page 472) 
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Readers and Writers 


N discussing “The Letters of Bret 
Harte” here recently, I mentioned 
the fact that Harte was one of 

those American writers whom one read 
in England as a matter of course, but of 
whom one heard little or nothing on 
coming to this country. Another American 
whom I read with great interest before I 
knew that I should ever see the United 
States was Barrett Wendell, but when I 
mentioned him to people whom I met 
over here, it seemed to me they looked 
somewhat surprised at my misplaced 
enthusiasm. Another case, thought I, 
where distance evidently lends enchant- 
ment to the view! 

A short while ago, however, I had 
occasion to take down “A Literary His- 
tory of America” for the first time since 
I had lived in this country, and as I 
turned its pages I recalled all that had 
been insinuated to me against the author. 
His book was snobbish, unreliable, unfair 
to everything outside New England, and 
presented an entirely distorted view of 
American letters. This had not struck 
me in the days of my innocence of Ameri- 
can conditions; would it be apparent to 
me now, as I re-read it in the light of 
actual knowledge and experience? I won- 
dered. And the more I read, the more 
my wonder grew! When I had put the 
book down, I had read not only the 
specific chapter which I wished to consult, 
but practically the greater part of the 
entire work, and my already deep respect 
for the wit, originality, and soundness 
of the author’s conception of American 
literary and cultural history was in- 
creased a thousandfold. 


OES Barrett Wendell stress the New 
England element in American letters 
to the disadvantage of all the rest? As- 
suredly he does, but why not? He is 
surely not engaged in arguing any para- 
doxical thesis or indulging in some mis- 
guided exhibition of local patriotism. He 
‘was confronted with certain undeniable 
facts, and he proceeded most intelligently 
to accept and to explain them in terms 
of his country’s historical development. 
Consider his strictures on the South and 
you will find that Wendell anticipated all 
the gibes with which H. L. Mencken has 
since exasperated the inhabitants of what 
he calls —in a phrase that would have 
made Wendell shudder — “the Sahara 
of the Bozart,” or to put it in other 
words, the cultural wilderness south of 
the Potomac. 
It is Wendell, not Mencken, who thus 
describes the mentality of “the corn and 
Bible belts” — to quote another phrase 


By Ernest Boyd 





from Wendell’s strange ally: “These 
people, of course, dressed in garments, 
and used words, and had traditions which 
imply various occurrences since early 
Plantagenet times. It is hardly excessive 
to say, however, that their general mental 
and moral condition was more like that 
attributed to the English peasantry in 
the days of Richard Cceur de Lion than 
like any native English existence much 
more recent.” What is this other than a 
sound appreciation of the fact that, 
geographically and economically, if not 
sentimentally, the bulk of these States are 
so remote from the older centers of culture 
in the East that, except for material 
development, they represent stages in 
national evolution so various as to abso- 
lutely exclude all idea of intellectual 
homogeneity? 


ENDELL, therefore, hadno option, 
as an American literary historian, 
in classifying and surveying his material 
as he did. His full appreciation of the 
achievements of New England did not 
lead him into such blind partisanship as 
his critics imply when they belittle what 
is, when all is said and done, the one 
coherent, illuminating, and indispensable 
literary history of America. He declared 
repeatedly that the New England tradi- 
tion had produced its best results, that 
its literature was already the literature of 
a past that could never return. Weighing 
the results of the New England renais- 
sance, his claim on its behalf is more 
modest and judicious than most of the 
claims put forward, before or since, on 
behalf of any particular phase or group 
in American letters. “What has it con- 
tributed,” he asks, “to human expres- 
sion?” His answer is worth quoting: 
“Not much, we must answer, on any 
large scale; of the men we have scrutinised 
only two, Emerson and Hawthorne, will 
generally be held considerably to have 
enriched the literature of our language. 
The vagaries of Emerson, too, are such 
as to justify a doubt whether his work is 


among those few final records of human 
wisdom which are imperishable Scrip- 
tures. Beyond doubt, again, though 
Hawthorne’s tales possess sincerity of 
motive and beauty of form, they reveal 
at best a phase of human nature whose 
limits are obvious. Mutual admiration 
has combined with such limits to make 
New England overestimate itself; and for 
want of anything better to brag about, 
all America has bragged about the letters 
of New England, until in reactionary 
moods one begins to smile at the brag. 
As we look back at the Renaissance now 
vanishing into the past, however, we 
find in it, if not positive magnitude of 
achievement, at least qualities which go 
far to warrant this national pride.” 


PART from the intrinsic merits or 
demerits of New England literature, 
it stands out from the mass of American 
literature by virtue of one fact which 
Wendell aptly characterized, in a phrase 
which has been used against him more 
than any other of his many, well-pointed 
shafts. It has the common trait of being 
the work of writers “socially of the better 
sort, either by birth or by achieved posi- 
tion.” Thus it has a stability, a sense of 
tradition, and certain standards which 
hold the writers together and give to their 
divers works that homogeneous quality 
which comes from a culture with roots in 
a definite soil. In this respect the renais- 
sance of New England has always seemed 
to me to resemble strongly the Irish 
literary revival, widely different as I ac- 
knowledge the two literatures to be in so 
many ways. 


OMOGENEITY is precisely the 
quality, on the other hand, which the 
literature of America today lacks. What- 
ever one may think of such typical figures 
as Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, James 
Branch Cabell, and Joseph Hergesheimer, 
one will doubtless concede that it is 
impossible to relate them to any fixed 
point of tradition in the present chaos. 
Each lives in his own little vortex and 
makes no profession of speaking for any 
group life on a large scale. To that degree, 
I think, these moderns reflect the America 
of their time, and it is an America from 
which New England is cut off by temper- 
ament and tradition, for even Boston 
still offers more than the semblance of an 
established order and a hierarchy of social 


-and intellectual values. The New England 


stream is not very likely to merge into 
the general current of American letters 
until its waters have been profoundly 
muddied and troubled. 
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The Truth about Superpower 


SUPERPOWER; ITS GENESIS AND 
FUTURE. By William Spencer 
Murray. New York: McGraw & Hill 
Co. $3.00. 


E who invents a word ought to 
H know what it means. Mr. Murray 
invented the word “superpower” 
to convey a significant idea. This idea, 
while it has breadth and vision, is not at 
all fanciful or fuzzy of outline; on the 
contrary, it is as definite as any large-scale 
program can be. Nevertheless, Mr. Mur- 
ray has reason, by this time, to know that 
he who invents a word has let loose in the 
world something magical and uncontrol- 
lable. A vast amount of nonsense as well as 
of sense has been written under the head- 
ing “Superpower” since Murray coined 
the word. 

Superpower is simply a descriptivename 
given to a suggested method of arriving 
at national economy in the generation and 
distribution of electrical energy. Recent 
innovations have expanded the distances 
over which current might be economically 
transported. “There are localities where 
it is economically feasible to transmit 
500,000 horse power 500 miles.” Also, the 
ever-broadening use of electric power in 
industry had caused the piling up of high 
peak-load capacities. As a result, part of 
Plant A’s equipment might be idle part of 
the time simply for lack of a sales outlet, 
while Plant B, though within easy reach 
of A’s distributing system under the new 
conditions of transmission, might be idle 
at other hours for precisely the same 
reason. Obviously, if the two companies 
were to sell current one to the other, 
mutual savings would follow, and in 
addition, there would be an increased 
margin of safety as a guarantee of unin- 
terrupted service and an increased re- 
serve, all of which would be attained with 
relatively small expense. At least the ex- 
pense would be smaller than if A and B 
remained innocent of physical and ac- 
counting contacts, and proceeded to cope 
single-handed with the problems pre- 
sented by population growth and also by 
industrial change. 


HIS promise of gain through “ diver- 

sity economy” has brought many 
mergers; yet so swift has been the progress 
in the industry that many sections are still 
far from corporate set-ups such as permit 
full economy. Also, the larger part of the 
existing physical connections in the East 
are not appropriate. to economical inter- 
change of current. In the 1921 govern- 
ment survey engineered by Mr. Murray, 
which covered the Atlantic Seaboard 


A Review by Arthur Pound 


States stretching from Washington to 
Boston, this was abundantly proved. The 
conclusion reached is that, given the 
interconnections and constructions rec- 
ommended, the net result, as of 1930, 
compared to the unit costs of operation for 
1919, would be an annual saving of more 
than $500,000,000, including the conser- 
vation of 50,000,000 tons of coal, a disap- 
pearing natural resource. Such a saving, 
viewed from the standpoint of conserv- 
ative finance, would justify the expendi- 
ture of $5,000,000,000; yet the physical 
cost was shown to be not more than 





(Bain News Service) 
SECRETARY HERBERT HooveR 
He stands behind the superpower survey 


$1,500,000,000. We have Secretary Hoo- 
ver’s word for it that no one has kicked a 
hole through that superpower survey, and 
there seems not the slightest chance, from 
the data in this book, that anyone will. 


UR years have passed since the su- 
perpower survey was made. Mr. Mur- 
ray thinks that the reason the East has 
made so little headway in meeting the 
survey’s recommendations is because so 
much Eastern money has been pouring 
into great power systems in other parts of 
the country. But whatever the reason, it 
is at once astonishing and discouraging to 
learn that: 


No high tension structure exists between 
Washington and Baltimore. 

Between Baltimore and Philadelphia 
there are no lines employing potentials 
greater than 70,000 volts, except one small 
spur out of Philadelphia. 

Between Philadelphia and Newark there 
are no transmissions in excess of 66,000 
volts. 


Between Newark and Bridgeport there 
is nothing in excess of 66,000 volts. 

Nothing between Bridgeport and New 
Haven. 

Nothing between New Haven and 
Providence. 

Nothing between Providence and 
Boston. 


OMPARE this with the easily attain- 
able ideal of 110,000 volts transmis- 
sion from Washington to Boston, and also 
with the 220,000 volts transmissions into 
San Francisco and Los Angeles over dis- 
tances of 250 miles. The facts stated by 
the author in describing advances in the 
West and South are startling. However, 
since the superpower report was issued, 
foundations have been laid for some of 
the great steam superpower stations, and 
in Boston, Hartford, Devon, and New 
York-Brooklyn, plants of this character 
are already in operation. Moreover, one of 
the most interesting experiments in “di- 
versity economy” now under way any- 
where in America is that of the Hartford 
Electric Light Company, the United 
Electric Light Company of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and the Turner’s Falls 
Power and Electric Company. The inter- 
company sales of current among these cor- 
porations through their exchange pool are 
given in detail. As an example of super- 
power at work in New England, this plan 
deserves more attention than it has had. 
New England is composed of six States, 
five of which are small geographically. 
Its major river, the Connecticut, flows 
through two of these States and forms 
the boundary between two others. Several 
other important streams flow through two 
States. Five of the six States have coast 
lines where coal can be laid down at 
prices which assure large steam plants at 
tidewater. New England’s superpower 
problem, therefore, is twofold. Economi- 
cally, it is that of developing both water 
powers and steam powers and arranging 
for interchange of current between them 
on a fair and efficient basis. Politically, the 
problem is one of overcoming State jeal- 
ousies so that power can flow freely across 
State boundaries. For power purposes 
New England ought to be considered a 
geographical unit. Mr. Murray hopes that 
this can be done through the coéperation 
of State Governments acting through their 
public service commissions. He hopes that 
Federal control can be avoided, and he is 
everlastingly against public—or, as he 
calls it, political — ownership. The case 
against State or municipal ownership has 
seldom been put more strongly than in this 
authoritative yet readable volume, 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Soldier's Pay. By William Faulkner. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 


VIVID, impressionistic picture, in 

the new manner, of the scars and 
wreckage that drift home from war. It is 
not a morbid, sad book; rather, the vari- 
ous tragedies are worked out behind a 
screen of obvious, if detached, comedy. 
Poor human beings go through all these 
motions, all this elaborate shell of action, 
thinking these inward terrible thoughts. 
The author owes something to James 
Joyce and something to Sherwood Ander- 
son and something to someone else; 
but he has learned to pick and choose, to 
cut down and refine their methods. His 
work is undeniably effective, but perhaps 
he leaves too many gaps, too many 
lacune, in his psychological exploration 
to make the action and the story as a 
whole quite convincing. At that, every 
character sticks up like a sore thumb. 
Each is an individual. You know them all, 
they are real. But there is just a hitch 
between their personalities and their 
actions. You don’t know just why or how 
they act the way they do. 

Apparently this is a “first book.” If so, 
it is an extraordinary performance. One 
hopes the author will not let manner and 
method run away with his amazing grasp 
of personality and life, that he will not 
become faddish, married to a cult. He is 
able now to cut loose and tell his story 
any way he likes, so long as it is his 
way and not the way of any particular 
group or school. 


** * * * 


Who's Who of the Oxford Movement. By 
Bertram C. A. Windle. New York: 
The Century Co. $2.00. 


IR BERTRAM WINDLE’S “Who’s 

Who” is a concise, comprehensive 
directory of the time in which the Oxford 
Movement was at its best. If you like to 
read the dictionary, or even Izaak Walton, 
you will find these brief biographies 
pleasantly informing. Windle is a pro- 
fessor of anthropology; his method is 
scientific, and were it not for his indul- 
gence in quotation, his taxonomy would 
make rather tedious reading. 


**e** * * 


Thobbing. By Henshaw Ward. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.50. 


“HOB” is a word that the language 

needs. When you think out a pleas- 
ing opinion, and believe it, you may be 
said to thob. Everybody thobs at times, in- 
cluding Henshaw Ward. To think as you 


choose regardless of facts is all there is to 
it. When you don’t agree with Mr. Ward 
you will probably be violent about it, but 
when you do you will thob with admiration 
and gloat over his brilliant discernments. 


** * * * 


The Village in the Fungle. By Leonard 
Woolf. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $2.50. 


FINE study of native life in a little 

village in Ceylon by an Englishman 
thoroughly at home in the surroundings 
and familiar with the native psychology. 
A curse lies over the little village; the 
jungle creeps steadily forward; one by one 
the villagers die, move away, or are killed, 
At the last the jungle triumphs and the 
village ceases to be. The story is written 
with delicacy and restraint. It is a con- 
vincing document. 


** * * * 


Fix Bayonets! By John W. Thomason, Jr. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.50. 


HIS author is a captain in the 

United States Marine Corps who 
writes out of the fullness of experience 
the story of a certain battalion of Marines 
in the World War. It is a book of unques- 
tionable veracity and power, touched with 
humor, with salty, common speech, with 
stark realism, and at times with glory. 
For glory exists even in modern war, not 
in the spectacle and show, in the panache 


of earlier days, but in the hearts of sol- 
diers, “‘ War,” says this man who knows it, 
“is girt with horrors. And common men 
endure these horrors and overcome them, 
along with the insistent yearnings of the 
belly and the reasonable promptings of 
fear; and in this, I think, is glory.” 

His fine descriptions are immensely 
helped by his even better illustrations, 
many of them sketched on the field of 
battle. These are amazingly vivid, truth- 
ful things. Captain Thomason has con- 
tributed a definitely valuable book, not 
only to the literature of the war, but to 
that broader field whose province is 
mankind. 

x * * * * 


New England in the Republic: 1776-1850. 


By James Truslow Adams. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $5.00. 


HIS is the third and concluding 

volume of Mr. Adams’ trilogy of 
New England’s share in American history. 
The author has rounded out his task with 
the same careful scholarship, the same 
clarity and distinction which character- 
ized “The Founding of New England” 
and “Revolutionary New England.” 
Confining himself rigorously to his subject, 
he avoids the temptation to retell the 
story of the Revolutionary War, and 
gives us instead a picture of economic, 
social, and political life in the New Eng- 
land colonies during and after that 
struggle. Controversial questions are 
treated with an (Continued on page 469) 
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What the World Is Doing 


Senate Judiciary Committee in 
Washington on April 5 began the 
fight of prohibition objectors to prove 
that some modification of the present 
" drastic law is advisable. 

The — Senator Bruce of Maryland 

was the first speaker to pre- 
sent the wets’ side of the case. He is the 
author of a resolution referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, declaring for re- 
peal of the Volstead Act. Senator Epce 
of New Jersey followed Senator Bruce, 
and Brig. Gen. Lincotn C, ANDREWS, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of prohibition enforcement, was 
called to answer questions. 

Sitting on the committee whose purpose 
is to determine whether any of the various 
resolutions now referred to the Judiciary 
Committee upon modification and repeal 

. of the Volstead Act should 
Siena be reported favorably are 
mein detlieningtieammen teens 
of Missouri, Watsu of Montana, Means 
of Colorado, Gorr of West Virginia, and 
HarreLp of Oklahoma. The program of 
hearings calls for a week to be devoted to 
both wet and dry adherents, during which 
they will be allowed to present their rea- 
sons for favoring modification or reten- 
tion of the present law. The hearings mark 
practically the first official move by Con- 
gress to recognize that prohibition is not 
a closed issue. 
“The Eighteenth Amendment,” stated 


B seme a subcommittee of the 





(Underwood & Underwood) 
SENATOR THOMAS J. WALSH 
Montana democrat who is a member of the 


subcommittee now hearing wets and drys 
in Washington 





Edited by Stewart Beach 


Senator Bruce, “is but another illustra- 
tion of the truth which neither moralist 
nor statesman should ever forget, and 
which is that man may be 
Fae bettered and regulated but 
he cannot be made over. 
Aside from banishing the saloon which 
would have gone in time anyway with the 
growing consciousness for temperance 
throughout the country,” Mr. Bruce con- 
tinued, prohibition has accomplished 
nothing, excepting to blight human 
happiness, debase human morals, and 
discredit human laws. He cited statis- 
tics to prove that arrests for drunkenness 
have increased greatly under prohibition, 
that deaths and insanity due to alcohol- 
ism have increased, that moonshine, which 
used to be made only in out-of-the-way 
places, is now distilled in “attics, in base- 
ments, in garages, in warehouses, in office 
buildings, even in caves and other under- 
ground retreats.”’ He challenged the drys’ 
contention that the great prosperity in 
this country at the present time is due to 
prohibition, pointing toCanada where pro- 
hibition does not exist “outside some of its 
Maritime Provinces and Ontario, which, 
however, does not lack four per cent beer. 
Yet the economic welfare of Canada dur- 
ing the last five years, as evidenced in 
building and other material activities, 
is so amazing that at times the Canadian 
dollar has commanded a premium over 
our dollar.” 
Senator Epce, who followed Senator 
Bruce, denied that the present campaign 
had as its end the return of intoxicating 


liquors, and urged that passage of his bill 


legalizing the manufacture 
and sale of light wines and 
beer would reduce greatly 
the number of law violations. He stated 
that his proposal for a national referendum 
to be carried on by the States individually 
should be favorably considered. Senator 
Means, who is chairman of the Commit- 
tee, questioned the constitutionality of 
such a referendum as recommended by 
Congress. Senator Epce stated that while 
he did not believe that Congress could 
force any State to hold such a referendum, 


Senator 
Edg 


_ none of them would hesitate to carry out 


the suggestion were it officially made. 
“High misdemeanors in office” are 
alleged against Federal Judge Georce W. 
Encutsu of the Eastern District of Illinois, 
who was impeached by the House of 
innate Representatives on April 1. 
The vote for impeachment 
was 306 to 62. The trial of Judge Encuisu, 
as provided by the Constitution, will be 
held by the Senate, probably some time in 
June. The vote for impeachment was 





(Keystone) 
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JouN J. BovLan 


New York member of the House of 

Representatives who has offered a resolu- 

tion directing the President to withdraw 

recognition from Mexico because of her 
religious policy 


taken as the culmination of a three days’ 
debate. The House was in an uproar 
toward the end and only the prompt 
interference of other members of the 
House and the sergeant at arms pre- 
vented a fist fight between Representative 
Rankin of Mississippi and Representa- 
tive Mixis of New York. 

Indications at the State Department 
in Washington are that the regulations 
issued to govern the Mexican land laws, 
discussed in last week’s INDEPENDENT, 

will prove satisfactory to 

Expbins Secretary Ketiocc. There- 

fore, the threatened break 
with the Mexican Government seems to 
have been avoided. Manuet G. TELLEz, 
Mexican Ambassador to the United 
States, made public a statement on 
April 1 defending Mexico’s church policy 
which has been the subject of debate in 
both House and Senate. In the Lower 
House, Representative Joun J. BoyLan 
of New York has offered a resolution 
directing the President to withdraw 
recognition from Mexico until that 
Government alters its policy of expelling 
alien religious teachers. Sefior TELLEz’s 
statement was an historical summing up 
of Mexico’s attitude toward religion, and 
made the point that the clergy had been 
consistent in opposing the Government 
and in opposing religious toleration. 
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The Mexican clergy, he said, concurred 
in the Government’s present policy of 
expelling all aliens who persist in religious 
teaching, based upon the constitution 
of 1917. 

President Coo.ipce has authorized 
a survey of the Philippine Islands, and 
Col. Carmt A. THompson of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been appointed by him as 
special commissioner to carry out this 
work. No gesture of criticism toward 
Maj. Gen. LEonarp O. Woop, Governor 
General of the Islands, is intended in the 
proposed survey and, in fact, Colonel 
Tuompson will carry as- 
surances to General Woop 
that the Administration is 
backing his policy thoroughly. The 
President feels, according to a statement 
issued at the White House, “that an 
intensive study of the possibilities of 
these insular possessions may lead to 
increased development of their natural 
resources, and that such a study will be 
of great benefit and importance, not only 
to the United States, but to the Filipinos 
themselves.” Colonel THompson, who is 
national commander of the Spanish War 
Veterans’ Association, was formerly As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, Treas- 
urer of the United States, Secretary to 
President Tart, and is at present presi- 
dent of the Tod-Stambaugh Iron Ore 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 

_ President Coo.pce is opposed to send- 
ing a representative of the United States to 
steer te Geneva on September I to 

Explain explain our reservations 

to member states of the 
World Court. He believes that the reser- 
vations are clear and must be accepted or 
rejected upon their face value. His state- 
ment followed the dispatch by the secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations of a 
circular letter to nations which have 
adhered to the World Court inviting them 
to a conference preceding the regular Sep- 
tember meeting of the League Assembly 
to discuss the Senate reservations to the 
American resolution of adherence to the 
Court. There has been some feeling of sur- 
prise in this country that the invitations 
to such a conference should be sent out by 
the League of Nations, and opponents of 
the World Court have seen in the gesture 
an indication that the Court is really un- 
der the domination of the League. Presi- 
dent Coo.ipce feels that the only 
powers which should deal with the 
matter are the member states of the 
World Court. 

While the debate upon ratification of 
the Italian Debt Settlement has been 
temporarily sidetracked by Senate con- 
sideration of the report upon the con- 
tested election of Senator 
Smith W. Brooxnart of 
; Towa, the forecast of the 
next important foreign affairs question 
was recently given. It came by way of a 
letter to Senator Boran, chairman of the 


Philippines 


Lausanne 
Treaty 





(Acme) ; 
IMPEACHED! 


Federal Judge George W. English of 
Illinois who will be tried by the Senate for 
“high misdemeanors in office”’ 


Committee on Foreign Relations, signed 
by 109 Bishops of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, urging that the Senate refuse 
to ratify the Lausanne Treaty which 
grants official recognition by the United 
States to the present Turkish Govern- 
ment of which MustapHa KEMAL PASHA 
is President. Acceptance of the treaty 
terms, feel the Bishops, according to their 
letter, would place the stamp of approval 
upon “acts which are abhorrent to all 
who love righteousness and justice.” 
Regarding the present Government in 
Turkey as un-Christian, they feel that the 


(Keystone) 
Abd-el-Krim, leader of the Riffian insurrectionists, has again begun hostilities in Morocco. 
Krim is the central figure astride his horse 


United States should withhold recogni- 
tion because of atrocities committed by 
the Turks against Christian minorities. 
Senator Boran’s reply contained a sharp 
rebuke to the Bishops for their own 
“un-Christian” attitude. “I had always 
supposed that the great object of Chris- 
tianity in international affairs was to 
establish friendly relations, not only with 
other Christian nations, but with the 
anti-Christian nations, that they might 
be brought in touch with the teachings 
of Christianity and thereby induced to 
accept its benign precepts,” said Senator 
Borau. He pointed out that the Treaty 
was wholly advantageous to the United 
States, and that if it were not the best 
treaty which might be secured, the way 
to gaining a better one would be through 
making this one and then attempting 
through conference to amend it. 

The forces of Asp-EL-Krim, leader 
of the Moroccan tribesmen in the Riff 
who have been fighting French and Span- 
ish troops for more than a year, have 

opened spring hostilities. 
Inthe The first of the scattering 
attacks has already been re- 
ported; recent Associated Press dispatches 
from Rabat, Morocco, indicate that the 
rebel tribesmen are again harassing 
French outposts. The attacks are impor- 
tant as indicative of Krim’s decision to 
carry his war to a finish. Overtures of 
peace have been made him, and he has 
retaliated by offering his own terms, re- 
fused by the French and Spanish who 
state that they intend to defeat him abso- 
lutely and make sure his acceptance of 
terms dictated by them. 

In Paris, on April 4, from all parts of 

the world — excepting Russia — convened 
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five hundred delegates to the “Russian 
Emigrés Duma” to consider ways and 
means of liberating their 
country from the present 
régime. The delegates rep- 
resent the enormous number of Russians 
living abroad who fail to sympathize with 


Emigré’s 
ess 
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the present Government in Russia. “All 
sorts and conditions of men” were among 
those who assembled in Paris, some of 
them noblemen, many of them members 
of the middle class joined with the others 
to overthrow the Communists. The ex- 
treme radical element has refused to join 
in the present parley, believing it better 
to attempt the gradual alteration of the 
Soviet Government’s administration by 
internal rather than external means. 
Professor StrovuvE, president of the Or- 
ganization Committee, sounded the key- 
note of the assembly’s aims in his opening 
address. “That our action may appear in 
a true light in the eyes of the world,” he 
said, “we must even now clearly proclaim 
that we renounce our old fortunes — the 
ease which we have lost. . . . Returning 
to Russia, you will remain poor and will 
continue to work under the leadership of 
a single and venerated chief.” 

Both Senate and Chamber have passed 
the French Governments Finance Bill. 
The Measure will assure income of 37,- 
535,500,000 francs balance against ex- 
penditures of 37,237,000,- 
ooo francs. Passage of the 
Bill in the Chamber was 
gained only through abstentions, former 
Premier Herriot, President of the Cham- 
ber, pleading with his colleagues among 
the Radical Socialists to refrain from 
voting if their consciences would not 
permit them to approve the bill. Finance 
Minister Peret stated before the Senate 


Finance Bill 





that the country’s first consideration 
should be to increase income to meet 
maturities of internal bonds, after which 
attention must be focused upon stabiliza- 
tion of the franc. This can be brought 
about only through settlement of Inter- 
allied debts, he stated. 
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the public interested in ideas, and 
particularly in ideas when they are 
well presented. Unlike ‘‘subscrib- 
ers’’ these persons are difficult to find. 
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HE RUMFORD PRESS occupies a new 
concrete and steel building one hundred 


I! 
+. 
Dp! 
ne and eighty feet by eighty, four stories in height, 
p! with storerooms, second-class post office and 





auxiliary departments in an extension two hun- 
dred feet by forty. 


The plant of the Rumford Press is the largest 
in New England. There are but two or three in 
New York or Pennsylvania that are comparable 
with it. This includes next to the largest mono- 
type plant in the United States; a large and perfectly 
equipped composing room for all classes of composi- 
tion; an unusually efficient proof room; the finest 
electrotype foundry in New England; press rooms 
operating nearly fifty printing presses (from the 
smallest jobbers to the largest webs); a complete 


pamphlet bindery with equipment to produce three le 


million magazines, sewed or otherwise bound, per 
month; two mailing departments with latest equip- 
ment; a machine shop, and every requirement of the 
most progressive, modern plant. 


The Press operates day and night shifts. 


This great institution has been built up by 
giving the most careful attention to the wants 
of individual customers, by keeping promises, 
and by charging reasonable prices. 


The Rumford magazines constitute a dignified 
and remarkable group, national in scope, many 
of them requiring beautiful workmanship. It is 
coming to be regarded as something of a privilege 
to become a member of “The Rumford Group.” 


Publishers of High (lass Magazines Are Invited to (orrespond with the Press 
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New England—A Case of 


Industrial Maturity 
(Continued from page 44!) 


the Worcester Conference were devoted. 


mainly to three outstanding New England 
problems — agriculture, power, and mar- 
keting. The Council proposes to give its 
attention first to these same three prob- 
lems. It believes that each of them is a 
fundamental element in the New England 
situation, and that the processes of draw- 
ing together New England forces to work 
on them will develop the spirit of under- 
standing and coéperation necessary for 
the success of a far-reaching, constructive 
program. As a basis for future policies, 
the Council hopes to develop the facts 
about New England’s economic situa- 
tion more completely than they have 
ever been developed before. This is 
necessary, not only for the formulation of 
sound policies, but in order to correct 
present misunderstandings both within 
New England and outside. There are 
many current beliefs about this part of 
the country that are not at all in accord 
with the facts. The simple truth of the 
situation is that New England’s popula- 
tion is still growing and that she is pro- 
ducing more today than ever before. 
Industrial maturity, as manifested in 
New England, is by no means an incurable 
disease. In fact, it is not a disease at all, 
but merely a tendency or a condition that 
requires treatment different from that 
suited — for example —to the present 
development in Florida. Probably half 
the battle will have been won when the 
real nature of these conditions is recog- 
nized. If New England can be the first 
to’ solve the problems of industrial 
maturity she will have rendered another 
distinguished service to the country. 





New England’s Sick Man 
- — Agriculture 
(Continued from page 443) 


the northern group. Connecticut leads, 
and Vermont makes the poorest showing. 

From 1919 to 1924 there was an increase 
in the amount of milk produced in New 
England of more than seventeen million 
gallons, but here again the separation 
between the north-country States and the 
three lower States proves interesting. The 
aggregate amount of milk produced in 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
decreased by five million gallons. Although 
Vermont showed an increase of six million 
gallons, the marked decrease shown in 
Maine and New Hampshire resulted in a 
net decrease for the three States. On the 
other hand, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island increased their supply 
by over twenty million gallons. This sug- 
gests, as has already been suspected by 


many who are interested in agriculture, 
that the three north-country States are 
finding the production of milk compara- 
tively unprofitable, whereas in the three 
lower States, with their close proximity 
to the cities, dairy farms are profitable. 

The most significant change that has 
occurred in New England products during 
this five-year period is the immense in- 
crease in poultry products. Less than six 
million chickens were reported in 1919; 
in 1924 there were more than eight million. 
Here, again, Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut led, the increase in those States being 
six hundred thousand or more in each 
case. Naturally, the increase in eggs, also, 
was very great. 

One feature that should not be over- 
looked is the slight increase in farm popu- 
lation. The total in 1920 was 626,000, and 
in 1925, 658,000. In considering the ap- 
parent increase of 32,000, it must be re- 
membered that during that period the 
number of farms increased by about 3,000, 
and that it would require approximately 
12,000 persons to man these farms at the 
average 1920 rate per farm; hence, the 
actual increase in the old farm population 
seems to have been about 20,000. 

Analysis of the census returns by coun- 
ties makes it evident that some of these 
smaller areas, either because of greater 
energy and ability or because of more 
favorable conditions, are doing better 
than their fellows and are really showing 
a reasonable degree of progress, but New 
England can derive little reassurance from 
the census picture thus far painted of 
agriculture as a whole. This, however, 
merely emphasizes the known fact’ that 
proximity to vast urban markets offers to 
the New England farmer greater oppor- 
tunity at this period than ever before. 

A summary of the returns at this census 
for the entire country indicates declines in 
most items here considered. A few are 
larger than those shown for New England 
in comparable subjects; others are less; 
but in general the comparison of New 
England to the nation is not possible, be- 
cause in the last analysis New England is 
a vast market-garden proposition, since it 
does not and cannot deal to my extent in 
staples. 

Curiously enough, the solution of the 
New England agricultural problem is the 
same as that applied to manufacturing in- 
dustries. Confronted by adverse economic 
conditions that make competition in 
staples impossible with plants more 
favorably situated, New England farmers 
must specialize by utilizing advantages of 
soil and climate to develop, so perfectly as 
to outdistance competition, the limited 
products that are within their ability to 
raise or make. These choice products 
must be packed handsomely and sold 
aggressively, and at a handsome profit, 
to discriminating customers in the great 
cities at our doors. 

With energy and (Continued on page 470) 
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(Continued from page 463) admirable fair- 
ness and reasonableness. Mr. Adams pays 
no deference to myth or legend. The New 
England patriots are judged with a down- 
right justice far different from the blind 
eulogies of earlier historians. Granting 
the rightness of their cause and the 
splendid results which they achieved, he 
very properly finds fault with many of the 
methods they employed. As in the Great 
War, propaganda was used to stir up and 
increase hatred so that whole nations were 
filled with a sense of their divine mission to 
destroy the enemy, so our forefathers 
brought about revolution and maintained 
its vital spark through long years of dis- 
couraging warfare, largely through lying 
about their opponents. “A despot,” says 
Mr. Adams, “fighting with a standing 
army independent of his people’s support 
may be chivalrous in his opinion of the 
foe. Apparently a democracy waging war 
has to drug itself with lies.” 

Particularly interesting and important 
is his analysis of postwar conditions in 
New England. After the successful out- 
_ come of the struggle, the revolutionary 
radicals who had preached the wild, flam- 
ing doctrines of natural and inalienable 
rights were considerably embarrassed in 
their effort to make the world safe for 
property, by the very doctrines of revolu- 
tion which they had taught. The radical 
“outs” became, as usually happens, con- 
servative when in. Mr. Adams evidently 
sympathizes with the discontented, un- 
happy, and heavily taxed farmers who 
rose up in Shays’ Rebellion against what 
seemed the intolerable oppression of an 
unrepresentative government. They were 
simply following the rule and example of 
the great Revolution; their vilification and 
slandering by contemporary and later 
historians were certainly unjustified by 
anything except an almost unbearable 
anxiety for the safety of property and the 
existing order. 

The rise of industrial New England, the 
grim beginnings of the factory system, the 
swelling tide of abolition agitation con- 
tending against the Southern sympathies 
of cotton manufacturers and others, are 
sketched in the later chapters. Altogether, 
it is a fine piece of work, honest, well 
documented, with no purple patches or 
fine;writing, but a deal of sanity, justice, 
and vision. 
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Announcing 


the publication of the third and concluding 
volume in James Truslow Adams’ mas- 
terly historical survey of 
New England 


NEW ENGLAND 


IN THE REPUBLIC 


1776-1850 
By 
JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS, LL.D., Lirr.D. 


Beginning with the significant year 1776, the author, in this volume 
which concludes the story of New England from its founding up to 
1850, carries its people through the Revolution and the troublesome 
social and economic struggle against slavery. 

The common people and the fight for democracy are stressed 
throughout. Mr. Adams’ enthusiasm for human causes accompanies a 
scholarship now accredited as one of the best, and familiar to the 
public —— the previous two volumes of the series. He has por- 
trayed the life of the people in New England, the views of the rich 
and poor, the struggle of abolitionists against slavery, the effects on 
all classes of changing conditions of life brought about by industry, 
politics and foreign relations. With 12 illustrations from old prints 
and engravings. $5.00 


The previous volumes in this series are: 


THE FOUNDING OF 
NEW ENGLAND 


Awarded the Pulitzer prize of $2000 for the best American history of 1921, 
this volume is a valuable addition to Colonial history. Mr. Adams, with a fresh 
point of view, has produced a book of which the American Historical Review 
says: 

“This work is the best short history of early New England that has appeared 
for a generation. Untainted by New England ancestry or residence, uninflu- 
enced by tercentenarian sentimentality, with a broad background and 
scholarly equipment, Mr. Adams maintains a serene, judicial attitude and 
proves his capacity as an historian.” 

With 13 illustrations — maps and facsimiles. 


REVOLUTIONARY 
NEW ENGLAND 
1691-1776 


In this comprehensive history, Mr. Adams supplies fresh facts and interest- 
ing details about the underlying causes responsible for the Revolutionary 
War. He has followed Bryce’s dictum “Truth, and Truth only, is our aim” 
to a successful conclusion. Mr. Adams’ attempt to approximate the unprej- 
udiced viewpoint of “‘A citizen of a newer and wider world who seeks to learn 
the truth from the past in order that he may live wisely in the present and 
build enduringly for the future’’ makes this history eminently worth while. 


$5.00 


With 20 illustrations, including portraits and facsimile documents. $5.00 
These ‘*‘ Atlantic Monthly Press Publications” 
are For Sale at All Booksellers 
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Virginia 
For SateE—In Fairfax County, Virginia, unusually 
attractive, fertile farm of 154 acres. Fully equipped 
with abundant water supply. Seventy acres of woodland. 
Excellent eleven-room house, modern improvements. 


e porches. Good four-room tenant cot! . Fine barn. 
Concrete spring-house. Splendid roads. 11 les to Wash- 


ington, D. C., 8 miles to Alexandria, Va. Immediate 
possession. H. B. SOULE, Route 2, Fairfax, Va. 


FOR RENT—April to October 


150-year-old cottage farmhouse in perfect con- 
dition, quaintly furnished—9 rooms, 3 old fireplaces, 
porches, modern bath, electricity; large barn and workhouse. 
Ideal location for either a residence or an antique shop and 
tearoom, in ‘neighborhood of fine estates and hotels, near 
famous Rye Beach. For details write Miss Killpartrick, 31 
Westminster St., Lowell, Mass. 








20 Acres High Wooded Land For Sale 
on tidewater between New London and Saybrook. 
Suitable for bungalow, camp or log cabin club site. 
Accessible. Only 34 mile from State Road. Address 
OWNER, Box 306, New London, Conn. 


Furnished houses 

Dorset V for summer rent- 

9 ® ing. For informa- 

tion address Mrs. C. L. Lee, Dorset, Vt. 
Telephone Manchester 183-12. 








(Continued from page 468) brains manufac- 
turers succeed with this policy. It can 
succeed equally well in agriculture, but in 
our time brains and energy are prerequi- 
sites in all American activities. Agriculture 
can be no exception to the rule. 





Industry and the Power 


Pool 
(Continued from page 456) 

facilities, which might eventually grow 
into monopoly and price increases. For 
years we have had Federal and State 
regulation of public utilities, in some in- 
stances with satisfactory results, in others 
to the detriment alike of public and 
utilities, the most notable instance of 
which has been in railroad regulation. It 
is a well-known fact that as far as the 
electric industry is concerned, with the 
possible exception of a year or two when 
coal prices ascended to undreamed-of 
heights, rates have been continually 
lowered and are still going down by 
voluntary action on the part of electric 
supply companies, notwithstanding the 
fact the prices of nearly all other com- 
modities are very much in excess of prices 
ten years ago. 

The best commercial and industrial 
minds in the country have realized that 
the greatest total profit to be made comes 
from a great volume of sales at a low 
profit per unit. Henry Ford and Marshall 
Field are two outstanding figures exem- 
plifying this principle. The electrical 
industry is for the most part under the 
management of very able and aggressive 
men who recognize and act on this prin- 
ciple, for they realize that it is equally 
applicable to electric distribution. But 
there is no legitimate cause to fear a power 
monopoly, even without public regulation, 
certainly not with the present broad 
powers of public regulatory bodies. 





New England’s Industrial 
Future 


(Continued from page 448) 

long experience has brought about the 
kind of craftsmanship that only time 
can develop. Our investigating com- 
mittee found, for example, that whereas 
certain standard fabrics could be produced 
in the Southern mills at much less cost 
than in New England, certain other 
textiles of a finer grade and superior 
workmanship can be manufactured to 
much greater advantage here. If New Eng- 
land mills will concentrate upon the manu- 
facture of these higher-quality textiles, 
they can stand up against some of the 
most important advantages of their 
competitors. 

A similar situation exists with regard 
to other New England industries. Take 





shoes, for example. In making ‘cheap and 
rough merchandise we may not:be able to 
compete on even terms with other manu- 
facturers, but in the production of high- 
grade footwear New England has a big 
industrial asset. .% 
Another factor which would seem of 
prime importance in explaining: New 
England’s present situation is the state of 
mind in New England — the attitude of 
the people toward industry. Until the 
majority of them realize that their indi- 
vidual prosperity and the prosperity of 
the entire community depend primarily 
upon industry, this part of thecountry can- 
not cope successfully with other sections. 
Postwar conditions have had a strong 
bearing on the industrial situation of this 
section. During the war, largely because 
she was somewhat nearer the .scene of 
activities than were other parts of the 
country, New England’s participation in 
affairs was intense. When the Armistice 
came, millions of men and boys were en- 
gaged in war work at wages impossible 
under normal conditions. They enjoyed a 


prosperity which led to radical changes in . 


their standards of living. The semiskilled 
man saw his wages doubled; and the 
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‘artisan of 1914 was in many cases a “ white 
collar” salaried man in 1919. Then the 
bubble burst. The war workers found 
it hard to get back to a plane of economic 
sanity. In New England they were es- 
pecially slow in getting back. 

Even today New England is far from 
being on the same plane of industrial 
activity as the Middle West and the 
South. In Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
and other Middle Western cities there. is 
every evidence of a new birth of industry. 
Out there the citizens realize that their 
prosperity depends upon whole-hearted 
support of their industries. But in New 
England production has been interrupted 
frequently by strikes and retarded by 
periods of uncertainty and depression. 

This situation is being righted. As 
already stated, there has been an awaken- 
ing, and certain efficient organizations are 
going to see to it that there is no lapsing 
into slumber. It is my confident belief that 
New England is “coming back”; that her 
people are thinking more deeply upon in- 
dustrial subjects; that her native shrewd- 
ness and her other big assets — among 
them, invigorating climate and excellent 
craftsmanship — will enable this great 
section of the country to overcome or to 
offset those temporary disadvantages that 
have threatened her industrial life. 





The Promised Land of 
Education 
(Continued from page 447) 


this group certainly exceed $10,000,000) 
and may even reach $20,000,000. 

One can find in any educational guide 
proof of New England’s educational ver- 
satility as well as of her educational 
power. A check of one of these volumes 
reveals specialized schools. The expendi- 
tures for education in these specialized 
schools can only be guessed at, but it 
surely is large enough to swell the total 
to a point well above $100,000,000 
annually. 

Adding these schools to those previously 
grouped gives this result: 





Colleges and Universities 38 

Private Preparatory and Secondary 
Te Tree faainecd 364 
Specialized Schools............... 268 
670 


After making certain deductions for in- 
stitutions listed twice, such as a univer- 
sity and its professional schools, the 
evidence shows that New England’s edu- 
cational equipment, in addition to its 
superb public-school system, includes at 
least 650 educational units. 

One might proceed indefinitely to list 
other, less tangible possessions of New 
England which have marked educational 
value — her historic sites and buildings, 
her wealth of libraries and art museums, 





and the literary associations which cling 
to so many lovely New England scenes. 
These are influences which escape the 
curriculum; but they are potent in stimu- 
lating thought and forming character. 

» Only from the standpoint of size and 
financial return can New England’s edu- 
cational system be described as an indus- 
try, a business. Primarily it is the triumph 
of the greatest of the social arts, that in 
which man does his duty by his neighbor’s 
children. Generations of loyal teachers, 
backed by a citizenship which consist- 
ently places learning highest in the 
scale of human values, have built an 





enduring edifice in this cool corner of the 
United States. Though the money paid to 
New England for education is a princely 
sum, the return in service rendered is 
such that no other section is inclined to 
dispute the justice of the fee. 





Solving a New England 
Transportation Puzzle 
(Continued from page 459) 


material betterment in express and semi- 
express service, thus catering to the fact 
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AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
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Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 


Coat of Arms 


American Families entitled to Coat of 
Arms. Done with correct Heraldic skill, 
with or without frame. 


The General Armory Company 
511 Peoples Bank Bldg., Zanesville, Ohio 








Composite character delineations 
from birth date, handwriting and your full name. 
Two questions answered «* One dollar. 


previously developed that travel will be 
attracted to this more rapid long-distance 
train riding. In the activities of the 
highway subsidiary a true regard is al- 
ways maintained for the railroad policy 
of retaining, so far as possible, the 
maximum of travel on the rails and to 
avoid, so far as possible, congestion on 
the highways. 

The future of New England’stransporta- 
tion success, therefore, lies in two things: 
first, recognition of the fact that without 
rail transportation for large quantities 
of essential commodities New England 
cannot live and will not prosper; second, 
to conserve this essential freight trans- 
portation it is necessary that those in 
charge of New England’s transportation 
affairs recognize changing travel condi- 
tions and so adapt the old form to the 
new that both may be made to serve the 
public with modernized transportation. 

With the accomplishment of the New 
Haven as a guide, and the determination 
that all transportation officials must 
keep New England in the foreground, 
there is every reason to believe that sat- 
isfactory transportation in New England 
will continue to be the essential factor 
in New England’s maintained prestige. 





The Crime of Wasted 
Timber 
(Continued from page 460) 


wocd in the manufacture of paper, and the 
terrific drain which the newspapers alone 
make upon our forests is visualized in the 
statement that it requires thirty acres of 
spruce to produce an edition of a New York 
Sunday paper. Once cut off, spruce does 
not come back for more than a generation. 
The truth is, we cannot live without 
houses, furniture, tools, — even news- 
papers, — and the ingenuity of man has 
not yet eliminated wood as a factor in the 
production of these necessities. 

There is plenty of idle forest land in this 
country — some 81,000,000 acres of it — 
mostly located east of the Rockies. 
Each of the New England States, with the 
exception of Rhode Island, must plead 
guilty to containing from one to two mil- 
lion acres of it. New England, producing 
only twelve per cent of the timber she 
consumes annually, has eight million acres 
of idle forest land, sufficient, indeed, to 
supply her wants if worked intensively. 
Obviously, a fundamental economicreform 
is necessary. When the final pinch comes, 
no amount of legislation, publicity, or 
excitement will do any good because trees 
grow very slowly, and the supply for the 
next generation is not even planted. 

The way out lies along several definite 
and practical lines. Most of the States 
have learned a lesson understood long ago 
by France, Germany, and Switzerland — 
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growth, forest Jand seldom receives its 
best treatment from private owners. As 
a result, Federal, State, and municipal 
forests are being widely advocated. These 
forests should all be extended. The 
Federal Government has acquired up- 
ward of 460,000 acres, or 700 square 
miles, in the White Mountain forest at 
a cost of a little more than $3,000,000 
— $6.86 per acre. Nearly all of the New 
England States have acquired more or less 
extensive State forests. A hundred towns 
in Massachusetts and half as many in 
New Hampshire either have established 
town forests or are considering the ques- 
tion of acquiring them. All this good 
work should go on. But it is not suffi- 
cient: the problem is too vast to be solved 
by public ownership. 

The great bulk of the forest land in this 
country is likely to remain in private 
ownership, and private owners will never 
grow forests until it pays to do so. They 
cannot be legislated into it. Trying to force 
people who cut down one tree to plant 
another is contrary to the American 
spirit — and it would be a futile effort, 
anyway. Many pioneer lumber companies 
of large proportions and with extensive 
holdings— especially some of those located 
in the Southwest — are realizing that to 
continue their business on a permanent 
basis means restocking the forests, and 
some of the paper manufacturers, es- 
pecially in Canada, have come to the 
similar realization. These companies are 
developing new forests on a large scale on 
their own property. They are the pioneers 
in methods that must inevitably go forward 
on a broad plan in the United States. The 
development of those plans may be slow, 
of course. Timber prices are likely to keep 
on advancing until it pays to grow forests; 
but there is confusion ahead. 

In the McNary-Clark bill that passed 
Congress last year there is a provision 
whereby the Federal Government, acting 
in codperation with the States, is to pro- 
vide seed and planting material for the 
extension of nurseries on a large scale — 
the kind of work that has been carried 
out with such splendid success by the 
State of New York. The measure also 
provides for forest extension officers in all 
of the States to assist farmers in restocking 
their forest lands. 

It has been pointed out by the officers 
of the Forestry Service that the methods 
followed in continental forests for the last 
150 years will not suffice to meet the 
needs of the wood-consuming American 
people. Our consumption of wood, which 
was at the rate of 340 cubic feet, a few 
years ago, for every man, woman, and 
child in the country, has now fallen to 
about 260 cubic feet per capita. To supply 
the population we must develop a 
much more intensive forestry program 
than has been practiced anywhere so far. 
As a people we are making crude begin- 
nings. While there (Continued on page 475) 
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LUCERNE MAINE 


where lakes, mountains and forests invite with ex- 
hilarating sport the whole year round and where a 
magnificent country club house offers unusual social 


pleasures. 














-_* Ideal Vacation es 
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Lucerne-in-Maine is situated 12 miles from Bangor, on the 
Lafayette Highway, in the direction of Bar Harbor. The 
Maine Central Railroad has a station on the property. It is 
conveniently accessible by motor or train. 


Under Our Present Limited Offering each purchaser of a 
homesite will receive a perpetual membership in the Lucerne- 
in-Maine Country Club without initiation fee or annual dues. 
Besides the usual social functions of club life, — dancing 
parties, bridge tournaments, concerts, etc..—you may enjoy 
golf, tennis, archery, boating, canoeing, bathing, fishing, hunt- 
ing, riding, mountain climbing, skating, tobogganing, skiing, 
ice boating, and many forms of healthful, thrilling fun. 


Every vacation home on the property will be of log lodge or 
Swiss chalet type of construction. A lodge or chalet will be 
built for you at moderate cost and on convenient terms. 








Send for the duotone booklet which vividly illustrates 
the beauties of this remarkable resort where you and 
every member of your family will find health, rest, 


happiness. 





LUCERNE-IN-MAINE, Publicity Bureau 


Please send booklet of Lucerne-in-Main views to 


Use the Coupon 


588 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Beaver Country 
Day School 
Chestnut Hill - +» Mass. 


A progressive school of high 
type, emphasizing sound general 
development, adaptation to the 
individual, pupil and faculty 
coéperation. 

New well equipped buildings, 
beautiful grounds, and ample 
play space. 

Accessible to Boston and its suburbs. 
Eugene Randolph Smith, Headmaster 

















Worcester Domestic Science School 


110 Waban Hill Rd. 
Chestnut Hill 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
One and two year Normal Diploma 
Courses. Train for teachers of Cookery 
and Sewing. Tea Room Management 
and Dietitians. Graduates occupy 
exceptional positions. 19th year. 
For catalog, address 
F. A. WETHERED, Prop. 




















Why— 
The 
Independent? 


Because of — 

1. Its searching, chal- 
lenging editorials — 
truly independent! 

2. Its short, pithy au- 
thoritative articles — 
by authorities! 


3. Its profusion of inter- 
esting pictures — 
vivid! 


4. Its terse, pertinent 
digest of world news 
complete! 


5. Its sparkling, com- 
prehensive comments 
on books, music, art, 
drama. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
TWELVE WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


THE INDEPENDENT 
10 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me THE INDEPENDENT for 


twelve weeks for which I inclose one 
dollar. 


MND etna h Pb es bth 


Address 








1-4-17 























Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue Prosiems AND Conpitions In New Enc- 
LanD. This number of THE INDEPENDENT offers to 
students many new opportunities for class study 
and discussion. Those who live in New England 
(a recent poet has called it “The Northeast 
Corner”) will be interested in contrasting the 
facts here presented with those which have 
come under his own personal observation. Those 
pupils who live in other sections of the United 
States will find it stimulating to compare condi- 
tions in New England with conditions in their 
own section. The various articles suggest topics that 
might be selected for project work. Certain specific 
lines of work are here indicated: 

I. An Analysis of the Term “Industrial Matu- 
rity.” 

2. Diagnosing Community Ills. 

3. The Industrial Maturity of New England Con- 
trasted with the Industrial Immaturity of Other 
Sections of the United States. 

4. The Possibilities of the Poultry Industry. 

5. Reviving an Abandoned Farm. 

6 Connecticut and the Tobacco Industry. 

7. The Tobacco Industry in the South Contrasted 
with the Tobacco Industry in New England. 

8. Changing Conditions in the Textile Industry. 

g. Manufacturing Cotton Goods in the South. 

10. I Become a Fruit Grower. 

11. The Joys and Sorrows of a Dairyman. 

12. Analyzing Census Returns. 

13. Gasoline on the Farm. 

14. Satisfying the Daily Appetite of Chicago. 

15. Developing a Market be a Specific Brand. 

16. Possible Profit for the New England Farmer. 

a. Apple Culture. 

b. Dairy Farming. 

c. Market Gardening. 
d. The Cranberry Bogs. 
e. The Flower Farms. 

f. The Poultry Farms. 

17. The Social Status of the Farmer’s Family. 

18. Modern Farming and Modern Accounting. 

19. Farming and Advertising. 

20. Marketing Christmas Trees. 


New Enc anp anv Epucation. While there has‘ 
. been an acknowledged need to diagnose some of the 


commercial and agricultural ills of New England, it 
is apparent at a glance that the educational prestige 
of New England has never been questioned. Pupils 
in our schools may be interested in studying the 
question from some of the angles which the sub- 
joined list of topics suggests: 

1. A Study of Harvard’s Endowment. 

2. The Early History of Yale. 

3. The Smaller Colleges in New England. 

4. Men WhoHave Made Certain Colleges Famous. 

5. College Courses in a Changing World. 

6. The Higher Motives of College Attendance. 

7. The Lower Motives of College Attendance. 

8. The Graduate and the Professional Schools. 

9. The New England Colleges and American 
Literature. 

10. Dr. Eliot as a National Influence. 

11 What Europe Thinks of Our University 
Education. 

12. The Athletic Status of the East and the West. 

13. Famous Eastern Coaches. 

14. The Question of Coeducation in the East and 
West. 

15. The Famous Women’s Colleges in New 
England. 





Woodstock Inn 


WOODSTOCK » + VT. 


Situated in a delightful 
section of Vermont. 


Country Club and 18-hole 
Golf Links near the Inn. 


Charming Country for 
Motor Tours. 
Additional baths and new 
plumbing have been 
added this year. 


Write for Information to 
ARTHUR C. WILDER, Manager 

















CASTINE, MAINE 
FOR RENT OR SALE 


courts, and thing . Also, 

year house, bath, electric lights, 2 eng to oe beau- 

tiful view, water-front, short distance fro’ he and 
tennis courts, and building lots. BURTON STOVER. 





Small hotel, residence, or camp for sale 


Finest resort house coast of Maine, thoroughly over- 
hauled. Hardwood a 2 bath, Rrepiace; garage for 12 
cars with 8 unfinish ms above. Nice 
Only hotel, 20 miles jcom Portland, 9 miles from Bruns- 
wick, good business. Would make nice residence or camp. 
Will sell chea p. Address 


T. Fr. MOREAU, Lewiston, Me. 


* 2 JACKSON, N. H. 
White Mountains “r-‘Reat tor’ seccon 
2 furnished cottages on side of Thorn Mt. 
— view of Presidential Range and 
8 and 10 rooms, running water and bath. 0- 
room house has hot water and piano. $200 and 


Isaac L. Goff, 171 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 


> Desirable 7-room 
Squirrel Island, Me. peste? 700% 
Electric lights, fine water, large fireplace, 
fine location. F. J. C. LrrTLe, Augusta, Me. 


























Ver m ont 
SUMMER HOME, comfortable, roomy. 
Surroundings wonderfully fig beawtitul MM ust be sold 
before May. Ask for views. Full partic a Charles 
Billings, Ripton, V 




















FOR RENT 
RIPLEY POINT, Harrington, Maine 


m ‘furnished cottage. Shore front; glorious view. 
Sins. for season. Miss L. B. Whittemore, Taunton, Mass. 


New Harbor, Maine 


7-room cottage, water front, all improvements, $300 for 
season; also 6-room cottage, $250 season. Particulars, 
Mrs. J. M. Holden, 39 Morris St., Everett, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 475) is yet time, be- rma! 
On Buzzards Bay, Cape Cod fore the hardest pinches come, it be- 
wg = ie hooves those of us who love our country DID YOU SAY 
- 2 to speed up all the reasonable processes 
of forest preservation and reforestation. 6 M A I N E’ 3 
Recreational New cn 
THE E SIPPICAN England 
MARION + + MASS. (Continued from page 454) 66 M . A 4 ry 
Seiting, Pushing; Bathing, Goll, Tennis; | | tne last five years and increased its bank alne gain - 
Water 70°, Swimming Lessons Free. deposits by over $500,000,000. It has 


Ballroom, Booklets 
Shore Dinners 
Select Family Resort 
American and European Plans 
Rates Moderate 


Charles V. Kokerda Managing Director 














WHITE MOUNTAINS 


of 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MAPLEWOOD 
CLUB 


Season 
June to October 


Holes GOL 


Large Outdoor 
Swimming Pool 


TENNIS — RIDING HORSES 


6160 
Yards 


Accommodates 500 Guests 


' FURNISHED COTTAGES 
THRU PULLMANS | 


FROM 


_ BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


HOWARD V. DALTON 
Secretary and Manager 


: Care of The Spur, 425 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 





FOR SALE 


AT NORFOLK, CONN. 


Summer Residence, Fully Furnished 


Small eighteenth-century farmhouse, thoroughly renovated 
modern plumbing, _ electric lights, aoa telephone, and 
complete screening; 11 rooms, 2 baths; and. coat-room 
with toilet and lavatory; butler's —i _——— 
with excellent range; pantry wi and coal 
shed adjoining; barn and moter oF ebedt independent water 
supply, ample for several houses. Tract of a ut 300 acres, 

several available si building plots; altitude 
1,500 ft.; over two-thirds mile frontage on uit chfield Road; 
two miles from village green. Address 


H. A. Cushing, 43 Cedar St., New York | 








been demonstrated beyond dispute that 
visitors to a given section become inves- 
tors as they learn its opportunities. 

And opportunities undoubtedly abound 
here. These six States are not slump- 
ing industrially. In the last five years, 
while the rest of the country has been 
showing a steady decrease in cultivated 
farms, New England has shown a con- 
stant increase. Moreover, Middle Western 
farmers are beginning to come back to 
New England. 

Recreational development is the key to 
agricultural and industrial growth. Cali- 
fornia and Florida have taught us that 
in no uncertain terms. In the last three 
decades tremendous development — has 
come successively to three corners of our 
country — the Northwest, the Southwest, 
and now the Southeast. The indications 
are that the hour hand of development 
will continue its counter-clockwise swing, 
and that in this next decade New Eng- 


land will be recognized as the land of 


the rising sun. 





New England—Still 
New England 
(Continued from page 457) 


Webster graduated from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and formed 
the partnership of Stone & Webster. Now 
the firm is known all over the world. Its 
management division, alone, operated 
properties last year capitalized at $350,- 
000,000 and having gross earnings of 
$64,000,000. New England brains? Most 
assuredly. 

“But,” someone may say, “these en- 
terprises are outside of New England.” 

Very well. How about the American 
Woolen Company? It owns and operates 
fifty-five mills, and every one of them is 
in New England. It employs 50,000 peo- 
ple in New England and is capitalized for 
$100,000,000. And what of the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation? Founded 





MAYFLOWER INN 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


‘ On the ocean at Manomet Point. Our own 


_ Golf Course and Beach. 
Also Hotel Mayflower, Hyannis, Mass. 








When the boys ask you 
where you plan to go for 
fishing, canoeing, hiking 
or camping, do you say 


“Maine” or ‘Maine 
again’’? 

You would be surprised to 
learn the number of men 
who reply to such ques- 
tion, ‘‘Maine again.’’ You 
would be surprised at their 
enthusiasm as they tell 
you why they are coming 
back to Maine. 


GET THIS BOOK 


“In the Maine Woods 1926.” It contains 
complete information on principal waters, 
camps an tels, rates for guides — 
everything you would like to know. 


And it may explain to you swhy hundreds 
of people say “Maine” or “Maine 
Again.” 


Mailed anywhere for ten cents 


Address Vacation Bureau, 
Dept. XX 


Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 


BANGOR, ME. 
Geo. M. Houghton, Gen’l Pass. Agent é 
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Silver 
Tea Services and 


Trophies 
GEBELEIN 


Silversmith 
79 Cusstnut St. Boston 

















by New England men only about twenty- 
five years ago, now numbering 5,000 
New England employees among its stock- 
holders, it markets its products all over 
the world. 

“Yes, but these are comparatively new 
ventures. Have the old-timers kept pace?” 
asks the skeptic. They have. 

Bird & Son, Inc., was established in 1785. 
Lafayette gazed upon its earliest paper 
mill. Today, it is the largest shipper on the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad. The George E. Keith Company 
was manufacturing shoes in 1758, and 
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An investment selected from our current offerings will 
pay you 7%, with the strong security of modern, in- 
come-producing city property, and with the protection 
of safeguards that have resulted in our record of no 
loss to any investor in 53 years. Denominations: $1,000, 
$500, $100; maturities 2 years to IO years. 


For further particulars, visit our new office or 
send your name and address on the form below. , 


THE F. H. SMITH Co 


Founded 1873 
Boston Office: First National Bank Bldg. :-: Liberty 7794 


WASHINGTON 


ALBANY PHILADELPHIA 


27 9 = 
NewS 
No Loss to Any Investor 


axe 19 53 Years 2 


ii fifty-three years The F. H. Smith Company has 
kept faith with its first mortgage investors — pro- 
tected their funds, paid their interest promptly, re- 
turned their principal dollar for dollar when due. 


By thus keeping faith The F. H. Smith Company has 
gained the confidence of investors throughout the 
world. Thoughtful men and women, living in every 
state in the United States and in 33 countries and ter- 
ritories abroad, are now the satisfied and confident 
owners of our First Mortgage Bonds. 


For the convenience of New England investors The 
F. H. Smith Company has opened an office in the 


| First National Bank Building | om 
Boston, Massachusetts 


with Mr. Samuel H. Cross as manager. 








NEW YORK 


PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 





NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 





Address 





Name 
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the Ames Shovel & Tool Company was 
established in 1773. They have not only 
held their position as leaders for over a 
century and a half, but the active busi- 
ness today is in the hands of descendants 
of the original founders. 

In the little town of Claremont, New 
Hampshire, there is an industry which has 
led the world in its own line for a genera- 
tion and more, in spite of its remoteness 
from the fields of applicability of its prod- 
uct. The Sullivan Machinery Company 
manufactures mining machinery and the 
world-renowned Sullivan Diamond Drill. 
This drill has proved its worth in the 
iron ranges of Lake Superior, the gold 
fields of Africa, in China, Australia, the 
Andes and the Ural mountains. 

“Oh, but you are specious,” says the 
persistent critic. “I have been checking 
up your figures. You carefully noted the 
percentages in the woolen industry for 
1850 and 1919, but how about cotton 
manufactures? In that time New England 
slipped from 67.7 per cent of the country’s 
output to 47 per cent.” 

Yes, my dear sir, it did; but incidentally 
it gained 2,230 per cent in volume while 
the country’s population increased only 
350 per cent. Figures are specious things, 
anyway. Assume a country town of 1,000 
inhabitants with one doctor doing 100 
per cent of the medical business. Suppose 
that the town acquires a population of 
5,000 and another doctor takes over half of 
the business. Figures would indicate that 
Dr. No. 1 has slipped from 100 per cent to 
0 per cent, though in reality he is doing 
two and one half times as much work as 
he was doing before. 

In the early days New England was 
the industrial factor of the young republic. 
What if New England today had to 
manufacture for this whole great populous, 
prosperous country the same fraction of 
everything that it did in those days? 
Would there be any spot in all New 
England where the sun would shine as 
brightly as it does in Pittsburgh? Is 
New England necessarily slipping be- 
cause other parts of the country are 
doing more manufacturing than they 
once did? 

New England industry is soundly 
financed. New England labor is well em- 
ployed. New England mills are produc- 
ing quality goods of the highest type for 
national and international consumption. 
By and large, New England industry is 
prosperous. What if there is an occasional 
failure? Do you know of any failure the 
cause of which was, per se, New England? 
There have been failures in the South 
and in the West, I am told. I have never 
heard that there was anything sectional 
about: inefficient management. I see 
nothing inherently wrong with New 
England, but if anyone does, let him be 
articulate and specific and have done with 
head wagging and the cowardly, poison- 
ous gossip of “They say... ” 








